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To the Republican and Democratic National Conventions in Philadelphia 
in June and July NBC sent a staff of 200 news commentators, engineers and 
other specialists to bring the proceedings to the nation by radio and televi- 
sion. Many special off-the-floor interviews with key personalities were 
presented by NBC television in collaboration with LIFE Magazine. Sight- 
and-sound was telecast instantaneously by NBC’s eastern television net- 
work of seven stations, extending from Boston to Richmond and inter- 
connected by cable and radio relay. Seven more affiliates in the west telecast 
the proceedings some hours later from kinescope-recorded film expressed 
to them by air. 


THE PICTURE ON THE FRONT COVER: 


This photograph of the two 1948 Presidential candi- 

dates was taken on the deck of the battleship “Mis- 

sourt,” anchored in the Hudson River off New York 

City during Navy Day ceremonies last October. 
(Press Association, Inc.) 
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“YT Accept the Nomination” 


I CAN’T tell you how very 
much I appreciate the honor 
: which you have just conferred 
upon me. I shall continue to try to 
deserve it. 

I accept the nomination. And I 
want to thank this convention for 
its unanimous nomination of my 
good friend and colleague, Senator 
Barkley of Kentucky. He is a great 
man and a great public servant. 

Senator Barkely and I will win 
this election and make these Repub- 
Jicans like it—don’t you forget 
that. 

We will do that because they are 
wrong and we are right, and I'll 
prove it to you in just a few min- 
utes. 

This convention met to express 
the will’ and reaffirm the beliefs of 
the Democratic party. There have 
been differences of opinion, and 
that’s the democratic way. 


In the early morning hours on 
July 15, 1948, Mr. Truman was 
nominated on the first ballot by 
the Democratic National Con- 
vention in Philadelphia as his 
party’s candidate for President. 
He delivered this speech of ac- 
ceptance before the Convention 
at 2 A.M. It was broadcast over 
the NBC network, and transmit- 
ted in sound-and-sight by a tire- 
less television staff. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN 


Those differences have been set- 
tled by a majority vote as they 
should be. Now it’s time for us to 
get together and beat the common 
enemy, and that’s up to you. We 
will be working together for vic- 
tory in a great cause. 

Victory has become a habit of 
our party. It’s been elected four 
times in succession and I am con- 
vinced it will be elected a fifth time 
next November. 

The reason is that the people 
know that the Democratic party is 
the people’s party and the Repub- 
lican party is the party of special 
interests, and it always has been and 
always will be. 

The record of the Democratic 
party is written in the accomplish- 
ments of the last sixteen years. I 
don’t need to repeat them. They 
have been very ably placed before 
this convention by the keynote 
speaker, the candidate for Vice 
President, and by the permanent 
chairman. 

Confidence and security have 
been brought to the American 
people by the Democratic party. 
Farm income has increased from 
less than two and one-half billion 
dollars in 1933 to more than 18 
billion dollars in 1947. 

Never in the world were the 
farmers in any republic or any 
kingdom or any other country as 


prosperous as the farmers of the 
United States, and if they don’t do 
their duty by the Democratic party 
they are the most ungrateful people 
in the world. 


The wages and salaries in this 
country have increased from 29 
billion dollars in 1933 to more than 
128 billion dollars in 1947. That’s 
labor. And labor never had but one 
friend in politics and that was the 
Democratic party and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 


And Pll say to labor just what I 
said to the farmers: They are the 
most ungrateful people in the world 
if they pass the Democratic party 
by this year. 

The total national income has 
increased from less than 4o billion 
dollars in 1943 to 203 billion dollars 
in 1947 — the greatest in all the his- 
tory of the world. These benefits 
have been spread to all the people 
because it’s the business of the 
Democratic party to see that the 
people get a fair share of these 
things. 

This last worst Eightieth Con- 
gress proved just the opposite for 
the Republicans. 


The record on foreign policy of 
the Democratic party is that the 
United States has been turned away 
permanently from isolationism, and 
we have converted the greatest and 
best of the Republicans to our view- 
point on that subject. The United 
States has to accept its full responsi- 
bility for leadership in international 
affairs. 
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We have been the backers and 
the people who organized and. 
started the United Nations — first 
started under the great Democratic 
President, Woodrow Wilson, as the 
League of Nations. The League 
was sabotaged by the Republicans 
in 1920 and we must see that the 
United Nations continues a strong 
and going body so we can have 
everlasting peace in the world. 

We have removed the trade bar- 
riers in the world, which is the best 
asset we can have for peace. ‘Those 
trade barriers must not be put 
back into operation again. We 
have started a foreign-aid program 
which means the recovery of Eu- 
rope and China and the Far East. 

We instituted the program for 
Greece and Turkey, and I'll say 
to you that all these things were 
done in a cooperative bipartisan 
manner. 

The Foreign Relations Commit- 
tees of the Senate and the House 
were taken into full confidence of 
the President in every one of these 
moves, and don’t let any Boy. tell 
you anything else. 

As I’ve said time and time again, 
foreign policy should be the policy 
of the whole nation and not a pol- 
icy of one party or the other. 

Partisanship should stop at the 
water’s edge, and I shall continue 
to preach that through this whole 


campaign. 


| WOULD like to say a word or 
two now about what I think the 
Republican philosophy is, and I'll 
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speak from actions, and from his- 
_ tory, and from experience. 

The situation in 1932 was due to 
the policies of the Republican party 
control of the Government of the 
United States. 

The Republican party, as I said 
a while ago, favors the privileged 
few and not the common every-day 
man. Ever since its inception that 
party has been under control of 
special privilege, and they con- 
cretely proved it in the Fightieth 
Congress. 

They proved it by the things 
they did to the people in that 
forum. They proved it by the 
things they failed to do. 

Now let’s look at some of them 

—just a few. 

Time and time again I recom- 
mended the extension of price con- 
trols before they expired on June 
30, 1946. I asked for that extension 
in September, -1945, in November, 
1945, in the message on the state of 
the Union in 1946. 

That price control legislation 
_ didn’t come to my desk until June 
30, 1946, on the day on which it 
was supposed to expire, and I 
thought it was such a rotten bill 
that I couldn’t sign it. Thirty days 
after that they sent me one that was 
just as bad and I had to sign it be- 
cause they quit and went home. 

They said when the OPA died 
that prices would adjust themselves 
for the benefit of the country. 
They’ve adjusted themselves, all 
right —they’ve gone all the way 
off the chart in adjusting themselves 
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at the expense of the consumer and 
for the benefit of the people that 
hold the goods. 

I called a special session of Con- . 
gress in November, 1947 — Nov. 17, 
1947 —and I sent out a ten-point 
program for the welfare and bene- 
fit of this country — among other 
things, stand-by price control. I 
got nothing. Congress has still done 
nothing. 

Way back four and a half years 
ago when I was in the Senate, we 
passed the housing bill in the Senate 
known as the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft Bill. It was a bill to clear the 
slums in the big cities and to help 
erect low-rent housing. That bill, 
as I said, passed the Senate four 
years ago. It died in the House. 

That bill was reintroduced in the 
Eightieth Congress as the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner Bill. The name 
was slightly changed, but it was 
practically the same bill, and it 
passed the Senate. It was allowed to 
die in the House of Representatives. 
The Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee sat on that bill; it was finally 
forced out of the committee. Then 
the Rules Committee took charge 
and it’s still in the Rules Committee. 

But desperate pleas from Phila- 
delphia, in that convention that met 
here three weeks ago, could not 
get that housing bill passed. They 
passed a bill they called a housing 
bill, which isn’t worth the paper it’s 
written on. 

In the field of labor we needed 
modern legislation to promote 
labor-management harmony. But 
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Congress instead passed that so- 
called Taft-Hartley Act, which has 
disrupted labor-management rela- 


tions and will cause strife and bit- . 


terness to come if it’s not repealed, 
and the Democratic platform says 
it ought to be repealed. 

I tried to strengthen the Labor 
Department. ‘The Republican plat- 
form of 1944 said if they were in 
power they’d build up a strong La- 
bor Department. Do you know 
what they’ve done to the Labor 
Department? They’ve simply torn 
it up. 

There’s only one bureau left 
that’s functioning and they’ve cut 
the appropriation on that so it can 
hardly function. 

I recommended an increase in the 
minimum wage. What did they 
do? Nothing, absolutely nothing. 

I suggested that the schools in 
this country were crowded, teach- 
ers underpaid, and that there’s a 
shortage of teachers. One of the 
greatest national needs is more and 
better schools. 

I asked the Congress to provide 
$300,000,000 to aid the states in 
meeting the present educational 
crisis. Congress did nothing about 
It. 

Time and again I’ve recom- 
mended improvements in the Social 
Security Law, including extending 
protection to those not now cov- 
ered, increasing the amounts of the 
benefits, reducing the eligibility age 
of women from 65 to 60 years. 

Congress studied the matter for 
two years, but couldn’t find time 
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to extend the increased benefits, 
but it did find time to take social 
security benefits away from 750,000 
people. And they passed that over 
my veto. 

Pve repeatedly asked the Con- 
gress to pass the health program. 
The nation suffers from lack of 
medical care. That situation can 
be remedied any time the Congress 
wants to act upon it. 

Everybody knows that I recom- 
mended to the Congress the civil 
rights program. I did so because | 
believed it to be my duty under the 
Constitution. Some of the members 
of my own party disagreed with me 
violently on this matter, but they 
stand up and do it openly. People 
can tell where they stand. The Re- 
publicans all professed to be for 
these measures, but the Eightieth 
Congress didn’t act. They had 
enough men there to do it and they 
could have had cloture. They 
didn’t have to have a filibuster. 
There were enough people in that 
Congress that would vote for clot- 
ure. 


Now everybody likes to have 
low taxes. But we must reduce the 
national debt in times of prosperity, 
and when tax relief can be given it 
ought to go to those who need it 
most and not to those who need it 
least, as this Republican rich man’s. 
tax bill did when they passed it over 
my veto on the third try. 

The first one of these tax bills 
they sent me was so rotten that. 
they couldn’t even stomach it them- 
selves. They finally did send one 
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that was somewhat improved, but 
it still helps the rich and sticks the 
_knife into the back of the poor. 


7 IN OY the Republicans came 
| here three weeks ago and 
they wrote up a platform. I hope 
you've all read that platform. 

_ They adopted a platform and 
that platform had a lot of promises 
and statements of what the Repub- 
lican party is for and what they 
would do if they were in power. 

They promised to do in that plat- 
form a lot of things I’ve been ask- 
ing them to do and that they’ve 
refused to do when they had the 
power. 

The Republican platform cries 
about cruelly high prices. I have 
been trying to get them to do some- 
thing about high prices ever since 
they met the first time. 

Now listen to this one. This one 
is equally as bad, and as cynical. 
The Republican platform comes 
out for slum clearance and low- 
rental housing. I’ve been trying to 
get them to pass that housing bill 
ever since they met the first time, 
and it’s still resting in the Rules 
Committee. 

The Republican platform favors 
equality of educational opportunity 
and the promotion of education. 
I’ve been trying to get Congress to 
do something about that ever since 
they came there, and that bill is at 
rest in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The Republican platform urges 
expanding and increasing Social Se- 
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curity benefits. Think of that. In- 
creasing Social Security benefits — 
and yet when they had the oppor- 
tunity they took 750,000 people off 
the Social Security rolls. I wonder 
if they think they can fool the peo- 
ple of the United States with such 
poppycock as that. 

There’s a long list of these prom- 
ises in that Republican platform 
and if it weren’t so late I’d tell you 
about all of them. I have discussed 
a number of these failures of the 
Republican Eightieth Congress and 
every one of them is important. 
Two of them are of major concern 
for nearly every American family 
—the failure to do anything about 
high prices and the failure to do 
anything about housing. 

My duty as President requires 
that I use every means within my 
power to get the laws the people 
need on matters of such importance 
and urgency. I am, therefore, call- 
ing this Congress back into session 
on the twenty-sixth of July. 


On the twenty-sixth day of July, 
which out in Missouri we call “Tur- 
nip Day,” I’m going to call that 
Congress back, and I’m going to ask 
them to pass laws halting rising 
prices and to meet the housing crisis 
which they say they are for in their 
platform. 

At the same time I shall ask them 
to act upon other vital measures 
such as aid to education, which they 
say they are for; a national health 
program; civil rights legislation, 
which they say they are for; an 
increase in the minimum wage, 
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which I doubt very much they are 
for; an extension of Social Security 
coverage and increased benefits, 
which they say they are for; funds 
for projects needed in our program 
to provide public power and cheap 
electricity. 

By indirection this Eightieth 
Congress has tried to sabotage the 
power policy which the United 
States has pursued for fourteen 
years. ‘That power lobby is just as 
bad as the real estate lobby, which 
is sitting on the housing bill. 

I shall ask for an adequate and 
decent law for displaced persons in 
place of the anti-Semitic, anti- 
Catholic law which this Eightieth 
Congress passed. 

Now, my friends, if there’s any 
reality behind that Republican plat- 
form we ought to get some action 
out of a short session of the Eighti- 
eth Congress. They could do this 
job in fifteen days if they wanted 
to do it. They’ll still have time to 
go out and run for office. 

They are going to try to dodge 
their responsibility. They are go- 
ing to drag all the red herrings they 
can across this campaign, but I’m 
here to say to you that Senator 
Barkley and I are not going to let 
them get away with it. 

Now what that worst Eightieth 
Congress does in this special session 
will be the test. The American 
people will not decide by listening 
to mere words or by reading a mere 


platform. They will decide on the 
record — the record as it has been 
written — and in the record is the 
stark truth that the battle lines for 
1948 are the same as they were back 
in 1932 when the nation lay pros- 
trate and helpless as the result of 
Republican misrule and inaction. 


In 1932 we were attacking the 
citadel of special privilege and 
greed. We were fighting to drive 
the money changers from the tem- 
ple. Today in 1948 we are now the 
defenders of a stronghold of de- 
mocracy and of equal opportunity, 
the haven of the ordinary people 
of this land and not of the favored 
classes or the powerful few. 


The battle cry is just the same 
now as it was in 1932 and I para- 
phrase the words of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as he issued the challenge 
in accepting his nomination at Chi- 
cago: “This is more than a political 
call to arms. Give me your help, 
not to win votes alone but to win 
in this new crusade and keep Amer- 
ica secure and safe for its own 
people.” 

Now, my friends, with the help 
of God and the whole-hearted push 
which you can put behind this cam- 
paign, we can save this country 
from a continuation of the Eighti- 
eth Congress and from misrule from 
now on. I must have your help. 
You must get in and push and win 
this election. The country can’t af- 
ford another Republican Congress. 
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ol Accept Your Nomination’’ 
THOMAS E. DEWEY 


OU, the elected represen- 

) tatives of our Republican 

party have again given to 
me the highest honor you can be- 
stow—your nomination for Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

I thank you with all my heart 

for your friendship and confidence. 
I am profoundly sensible of the re- 
sponsibility that goes with it. I 
accept your nomination. In all 
humility, I pray God that I may 
deserve this Opportunity to serve 
our country. 
I come to you unfettered by a 
_ single obligation or promise to 
any living person, free to join with 
you in selecting to serve our nation 
the finest men and women in the 
nation, free to unite our party and 
our country in meeting the grave 
challenge of our time. 


On June 24, 1948 Thomas E. 
Dewey, Governor of New York, 
awas unanimously chosen on the 
third ballot by the Republican 
National Convention in Philadel- 
phia to be the candidate of the 
Republican party for President. 
Governor Dewey then appeared 
before the convention to make 
this brief speech of acceptance, 
which was broadcast over the 
NBC network. He was seen as 
well as heard by a television audi- 
ence numbering some two mil- 
lion persons. 
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United we can match this chal- 
lenge with depth of understanding 
and largeness of spirit; with a unity 
which is above recrimination, above 
partisanship, above self-interest. 
These are articles of faith from 
which the greatness of America has 
been fashioned. Our people are 
eager to know again the upsurging 
power of that faith. They are turn- 
ing to us to put such a faith at the 
heart of our national life. That is 
what we are called to do. That is 
what we will do. 

In this historic convention, you 
have had placed before you six 
other candidates, all high-minded 
men of character and ability, and 
deeply devoted to their country— 
Senator Raymond E. Baldwin, Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur, Governor 
Harold E. Stassen, Senator Robert 
A. Taft, Senator Arthur Vanden- 
berg and Governor Earl Warren. 
It has been a difficult choice in an 
honorable contest. It has been a 
stirring demonstration of the life 
and vitality and ideals of our Re- 
publican party. 

There has been honest conten- 
tion, spirited disagreement, hot 
argument. But let no one be mis- 
led. You have given moving and 
dramatic proof of how Americans 
who honestly differ close ranks 
and move forward, for the nation’s 
well-being, shoulder to shoulder. 
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The responsibility and the oppor- 
tunity that have come to our party 
are the greatest in the history of 
free government. For tonight our 
future—our peace, our prosperity, 
the very fate of freedom—hangs in 
a precarious balance. 


Mere victory in an election is 
not our task or our purpose. Our 
task is to fill our victory with such 
meaning that mankind everywhere, 
yearning for freedom, will take 
heart and move forward out of this 
desperate darkness into the light of 
freedom’s promise. 


Our platform proclaims the 
guideposts that will mark our stead- 
fast and certain endeavor in a fear- 
ful world. This magnificent state- 
ment of principles is concise and 
to the point. 


You unanimously adopted it. I 
proudly support it. It will be the 
heart of the message I will take to 
the country. After Jan. 20, it will 
be the cornerstone of our Republi- 
can administration. 


We are a united party. Our na- 
tion stands tragically in need of 
that same unity. 


Our people are turning away 
from the meaner things that divide 
us. They yearn to move to higher 
ground to find a common purpose 
in the finer things which unite us. 
We must be the instrument of that 
aspiration. We must be the means 
by which America’s full powers are 
released and this uncertain future 
filled again, with opportunity. 
That is our pledge. That will be 


the fruit of our victory. 
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If this unity is to be won and 
kept, it must have great dimensions. 
Its boundaries must be far above 
and beyond politics. Freedom can 
be saved—it can only be saved—if 
free men everywhere make this 
unity their common cause. 


Unity in such a cause must be 
the chief cornerstone of peace. A 
peace won at the expense of liberty 
is a peace too dearly bought. Such 
a peace would not endure. Above 
all other purposes, we must labor 
by every peaceful means to build 
a world order founded upon justice 
and righteousness. That kind of 
world will have peace. That kind 
of peace will be worth having. 
That is the crowning responsibility 
that our people have laid upon us. 
That is the crowning task to which 
we dedicate ourselves. 


The unity we seek is more than 
material. It is more than a matter 
of things and measures. It is most 
of all spiritual. Our problem is not 
outside ourselves. Our problem is 
within ourselves. We have found 
the means to blow the world, phys- 
ically, apart. Spiritually, we have 
yet to find the means to put to- 
gether the world’s broken pieces, 
to bind up its wounds, to make a 
good society, a community of men 
of good-will that fits our dreams. 
We have devised noble plans for a 
new world. Without a new spirit, 
our noblest plans will come to 
nought. We pray that, in the days 
ahead, a full measure of that spirit 
may be ours. 
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HE next Presidential term will 

see the completion of the first 
half of the twentieth century. So 
far it has been a century of amaz- 
ing progress and of terrible trag- 
edy. We have seen the world 
transformed. We have seen man- 
kind’s age-long struggle against 
nature crowned by extraordinary 
success. 

Yet our triumphs have been 
darkened by bitter defeats in the 
equally ancient struggle of men to 
live together in peace, security and 
understanding. For this age of prog- 
ress, this twentieth century, has 
been dominated by two terrible 
world wars and, between the wars, 
the worst economic depression in 
the history of mankind. 

We must learn to do better. The 
period that is drawing to a close 
has been one of scientific achieve- 
ment. The era that is opening be- 
fore us must be a period of human 
and spiritual achievement. 

We propose to continue to carry 
forward the great technological 
gains of our age. We shall harness 
the unimaginable possibilities of 
atomic energy, to bring men and 
women a larger, fuller life. But 
there is something more important 
than all this. With all the en- 
ergy, intelligence and determination 
which mortal heart and mind can 
summon to the task, we must solve 
the problem of establishing a just 
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and lasting peace in the world, and 
of securing to our own and other 
likeminded people the blessings of 
freedom and opportunity. 

To me, to be a Republican in 
this hour is to dedicate one’s life 
to the freedom of men. As long 
as the world is half free and half 
slave, we must peacefully labor to 
help men everywhere to achieve 
liberty. 

We have declared our goal to 
be a strong and free America in 
a free world of free men—free to 
speak their own minds, free to 
develop new ideas, free to publish 
what they believe, free to move 
from place to place, free to choose 
occupations, free to choose and 
use the fruits of their labor, free to 
worship God, each according to 
his own concept of His grace and 
His mercy. 

When these rights are secure in 
the world, the permanent ideals of 
the Republican party shall have 
been realized. 


The ideals of the American peo- 
ple are the ideals of the Republi- 
can party. We have lighted a bea- 
con here in Philadelphia, in this 
cradle of our own independence. 
We have lighted a beacon to give 
eternal hope that men may live in 
liberty with human dignity and, 
before God and loving Him, stand 
erect and free. 
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The Battle for Freedom 


HERBERT HOOVER 


HIS convention meets again 

in a continuing grave crisis. 
And this crisis is deeper than 

some may think. Every important 


government, including our own, 
has broken its promises to mankind. 


Civilization moves forward only 
on promises that are kept. Faith 
has been hurt; hope has been di- 
minished; thinking has been cor- 
rupted; and fear has been spread — 
all over the world. 


The problems which confront us 
far transcend partisan action and I 
do not propose to speak in that 
sense tonight. 


Liberty has been defeated in a 
score of nations. They have re- 
vived slavery. They have revived 
mass guilt. They have revived gov- 
ernment by hatred, by torture, by 
exile. Today men in the Kremlin 
hold in their right hands the threat 
of military aggression against all 
civilization. Wa5ith their left hands 
they work to weaken civilization 
by boring from within. 


Ex-President Hoover received 
a tremendous ovation when he 
mounted the rostrum to address 
the Republican National Con- 
vention in Philadelphia on the 
evening of June 22, 1948. His 
speech, reported here, was broad- 
cast and telecast by NBC. 
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These tyrants have created a situ- 
ation new in all human experience. 
We saved them from Hitler but 
they refuse to cooperate with us in 
good-will or peace on earth. A 
powerful nation, dominated by 
men without conscience, finds it 
useful to have neither peace nor 
war in the world. 


The only obstacle to the anni- 
hilation of freedom has been the 
United States of America. Only 
as long as the United States is free 
and strong will human liberty sur- 
vive in a world frustrated and dey- 
astated by these two wars. 


It is in our interest and, above all, 
in the interest of liberty through- 
out the world, that we aid in giving 
strength and unity to the nations 
of western Europe. It is only thus 
that we can restore a balance of 
power in the world able to resist 


the hordes from the Eurasian 
steppes who would ruin western 
Europe. 


We have also the burden of in- 
creased armament to assure that no 
hostile force will ever reach this 
hemisphere. 

With all the good-will in our 
hearts, our friends abroad should 
realize that our economy must not 
be exhausted or overstrained by 
these burdens, or the last hope of 
the world is lost. We should only 
be playing Stalin’s game, for his ex- 
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‘pressed real hope lies in our eco- 
‘nomic collapse for which his fifth 
‘columns are busily planning. 

Our friends abroad should real- 
ze that we are today certainly 
‘straining our American economy to 
‘the utmost. Warning signals al- 
‘ready clang in our ears. Relief and 
‘defense will soon be costing us over 
‘22 billion dollars a year. Our Fed- 
‘eral budget threatens to increase to 
50 billions a year unless we delay 
many plans for internal social and 
economic improvement. 

Fven our present 4o-odd billion 
taxes and the export of materials 
so drain the savings of our people 
‘that in the year 1947 we did not 
)properly maintain and expand the 
‘great tools of production and dis- 
‘tribution upon which our standard 
jof living depends. 

Nor is there any room for more 
‘taxes except by a cut in the stand- 
‘ard of living of those who do the 
ination’s work. Some will say that 
we can increase corporation taxes. 
That is easy to say. But any stu- 
ident of economics knows that, in 
‘tthe long run, such a tax will be 
)passed on to the consumer, pro- 
ivided we want to maintain our real 
‘wages and great tools of produc- 
‘tion. 

Surely any American would seem 
‘to have the right to aspire to the 
‘income of a United States Senator 
—less taxes. If the remaining un- 
‘taxed income above that level were 
‘completely confiscated, the take 
would provide only two and one- 
half per cent of the budget. 
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There are other warning signs. 
Our reputed prosperity has begun 
to walk on two stilts: one is the 
forced draft of exporting more than 
our surplus through relief; the 
other is a great armament program. 
We cannot go higher on these stilts 
or we will break a leg getting 
down. 

We should have no illusions. To 
the devastating Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse, modern civilization 
has added two more. They are 
high taxes and inflation. They are 
fine by. 

Therefore, with full compassion 
for those nations in difficulties, cer- 
tain matters in aid to them must be 
recognized on both sides of the 
world. 

Our task is solely to aid their re- 
construction. We can provide only 
bare necessities. There is no room 
for non-essentials, profligacy, or in- 
efficiency. 

We must not create a perpetual 
dependence of. Furope and Asia 
upon us. We must not soften their 
preparedness to meet their own 
dangers. Otherwise our sacrifices 
will only undermine their self- 
reliance and the contribution they 
must make themselves toward the 
saving of western civilization. 

We must insist that reconstruc- 
tion of western Europe be as a 
whole; that it must include the res- 
toration of the productivity of 
Germany, or Europe will die. 

We need neither forget nor con- 
done Nazi guilt, but a free world 
must not poison its concepts of life 
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by accepting malice and hatred as 
a guide. Otherwise, not only will 
our efforts fail, but the American 
taxpayer will be bled white sup- 
porting an idle and despairing Ger- 
man people. 

And if we are to carry these 
burdens of relief and armament, 
we must have uninterrupted opera- 
tion of the major tools of produc- 
tion and distribution among all the 
participating nations. 

We in America must face the 
fact that no citizen or group of 
citizens in the republic can assume 
the power to endanger not only 
the health and welfare of our own 
people, but freedom of the world, 
by halting or paralyzing the eco- 
nomic life of this nation. Such men 
have not been elected by the people 
to have such powers. 

Representative government must 
be master in its own house, or it 
will perish. We fought that battle 
out once with arrogant business 
men. We can no more have eco- 
nomic tyranny, if freedom is to 
live, than we can have political tyr- 
anny. There are other ways for 
determining economic justice than 
war on our people. 


OR does the battle for free- 

dom all lie beyond our bor- 
ders. We also have been infected 
with the European intermittent 
fever of creeping totalitarianism. It 
- has been a mingling of germs from 
Karl Marx and Mussolini, with 
cheers from the Communists. This 
collectivism has slowly inserted its 
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tentacles into our labor unions, our 


universities, our intelligentsia and. 


our government. 

Our difficulty lies not so much 
with obnoxious Communists in our 
midst as with the fuzzy-minded 
people who think we can have 
totalitarian economics in the hands 
of bureaucracy, and at the same 
time have personal liberty for the 
people and representative govern- 
ment in the nation. 

Their confused thinking con- 
vinces them that they are liberals — 
but if they are liberals, they have 
liberalism without liberty. Nor are 
they middle-of-the-roaders as they 
claim to be; they are a halfway 
house to totalitarianism. 

They should note that in every 
one of the countries of Europe 
where 400,000,000 people are now 
enslaved by the Communists, it 
has been the totalitarian liberals 
who provided the ladders upon 
which the Communist pirates have 
boarded the ship of state. 

The whole world was steadily 
moving along these  collectivist 
roads until two years ago. Then, 
in our Congressional elections, b 
their votes for both the Republi- 
can and Democratic candidates, the 
people showed the first turn from 
collectivism made by an important 
nation in recent years. 


The 300-year-old roots of free- 
dom in America showed their re- 


sistance to the collectivist blight. 


The influence of our rebirth of lib- 
erty has now echoed throughout 
the world. But the battle is still on. 
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The deep soil of these 300-year- 
old roots is the spiritual concept 
that the rights of man to freedom 
are personal to him from the Cre- 
ator, not from the state. That is 
our point of departure from all 
others. 

This spiritual concept, whatever 
our faults may be, has guided our 
people to a life, not only of mate- 
rial abundance, but also a life of 
liberty and human dignity. 

Today the American people have 
_ reached an historic stage which has 
come to a few strong nations in 
their ability to contribute to moral 
leadership in the world. Few such 
nations have come upon that task 
with so few liabilities. 

In these thirty years of wars we 
alone have taken no people’s land, 
we have oppressed no race of man. 
We have faced all the world in 
_ friendship, with compassion, with 
a genuine love and helpfulness for 
our fellow men. In war, in peace, 
in disaster, we have aided those 
whom we believed to be in the 
right and to require our aid, foe as 
well as ally; and. in each instance, 
even the children of those who 
would do us hurt. We have hated 
war; we have loved peace. 

What other nation has such a 
record? 

It is these concepts of your coun- 
try that this party must bear high 
as the banner of a marching army. 
From here free men and women 
can cheer free men and women the 
world over that the day is not done, 
the night has not come — that hu- 
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man liberty lives — and lives eter- 
nally here upon this continent, here 
among us. 


) Poets unusual respon- 
sibilities devolve upon this 
convention. There may be some 
of you who believe that you have 
come here only to pass upon a plat- 
form, and to select candidates for 
President and Vice-President. Your 
greater task by far is to generate a 
spirit which will rekindle in every 
American a love not only for his 
country but for the American civi- 
lization. 


You are here to feed the reviv- 
ing fires of spiritual fervor which 
once made the word American a 
stirring description of a man who 
lived and died for human liberty, 
who knew no private interest, no 
personal ambition, no popular ac- 
claim, no advantage of pride or 
place which overshadows the burn- 
ing love for the freedom of man. 


Great as your problems are, they 
are no greater than Americans have 
met before your time. You are no 
less able or courageous than they 
were. 


Therefore, I repeat, what you 
say and do here is of transcendent 


importance. 
If you produce nothing but im- 


provised platitudes, you will give 
no hope. 

If you produce no_ leadership 
here, no virile fighter for the right, 
you will have done nothing of his- 
toric significance. 
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If you follow the counsel of 
those who believe that politics is 
only a game to be played for per- 
sonal advantage, you are wasting 
your time and effort. 

If you will calculate what will 
please this or that little segment 
of our population, and satisfy this 
or that pressure group or sectional 
interest, you will be betraying your 
opportunity, and tragically missing 
the call of your time. 

If you temporize with collec- 
tivism you will stimulate its growth 
and the defeat of free men. 

If, on the other hand, as a ma- 
ture and inspired political party, 
you face the truth that we are in 
a critical battle to safeguard our 
nation and civilization which, under 


God, have brought to us a life of 
liberty, then you will be guided 
in every step to restore the founda- 
tions of faith, of morals, and of 
right thinking. 

If you choose your leadership 
with full recognition that only 
those can lead you who believe in 
your ideals, who seek not only vic- 
tory but the opportunity to serve 
in the fight, then you will issue 
from this hall a clarion call, in as 
pure a note, in as full a tone as 
that call to arms which your politi- 
cal ancestors issued at Ripon, Wis- 
consin, when this party was born to 
make all men free. 

And so I bespeak to you tonight 
to make yourselves worthy of the 
victory. 


Food — Germany’s Number One Problem 


“Food is still the number one problem. The other day a German neighbor 
of ours knocked at the door and tearfully told us that her little daughter had 
died, and that she couldn’t get a casket because wood is so difficult. My wife 
said she’d see what she could do. And then, since the woman looked half 
starved, she gave her some lard and some other items including a pound of 
coffee. 

“The next day the woman came back. She hadn’t eaten the food because 
the pound of coffee got her a casket on the black market and a few other 
items a plot in the cemetery. Just an idea of what food will do—how impor- 
tant food is—in a country that doesn’t have it.” 

—NBC correspondent Enwin Haakrr, 
broadcasting from Berlin, Germany 
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Democratic Administration 


Accomplishments 
ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


UR claim upon the confi- 
() dence of the American 

people is based on an untir- 
ing record of devotion to their 
welfare, a record which rescued 
American economy and the free 
enterprise system from a collapse 
which we did not foster, and a 
record which has been four times 
overwhelmingly endorsed by the 
American people. 

What is this record which we 
proclaim and upon which we go 
before the American people? They 
call it the “New Deal.” At every 
Republican Convention since 1932 


The keynote speech of the 
Democratic National Conven- 
tion, of which a major portion 
is reprinted here, was delivered 
by the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky at Philadelphia on July 
12, 1948, and broadcast and tele- 
cast by NBC. Two nights later 
Senator Barkley was _ himself 
unanimously chosen as the Dem- 
ocratic Vice-Presidential candi- 
date. Senator Barkley, it may be 
recalled, was the keynote orator 
in. 1932 at the convention which 
first nominated Franklin D. 
Roosevelt for the Presidency. 
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and on every political rostrum, 


Republican politicians hurled their 
anathemas at this ‘““New Deal’ as 
if it were some blight or plague 
that had poisoned the lives and con- 
sumed the liberties of our people. 

What is this thing which they 
denounce with their tongues and 
imitate in their platforms? . 

In the first place, it was recovery. 
The new administration of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt breathed into the 
nostrils of every worthy American 
enterprise, new birth and new life, 
and new hope and new determina- 
tion, and put the agencies of the 
Government where they existed, 
and created new ones where they 
did not éxist, in order)’ that“ we 
might demonstrate that our Gov- 
ernment even in the midst of de- 
pression and disaster can be made 
to serve the American people. 


It is a farmers’ agricultural and 
price support program, which, in 
sixteen years, has increased the in- 
come of the American farmer by 
more than 800 per cent, substan- 
tially reduced the interest rate upon 
his debts, reduced farm mortgage 
indebtedness by more than 50 per 
cent and farm mortgage foreclos- 
ures by 95 per cent. 


It is a soil conservation program 
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by which we propose to hand this 
land of ours down to other genera- 
tions, capable of their support. 

It is a rural electrification pro- 
gram, which has brought the boon 
to millions of farmers in this nation 
of electric power in their homes 
and on their farms. 

It is a program for the develop- 
ment of our great waterways, for 
navigation, flood control and 
power, giving these God-given re- 
sources to the American people for 
their service, rather than their ex- 
ploitation by those who would rob 
the people by reason of them. 

It is a Labor Relations Act, a Fair 
Labor Standards Act, designed to 
bring about the equal treatment of 
employer and employee in the bar- 
gaining process relative to wages 
and conditions of labor. 

It is a reciprocal trade program 
fathered by one of America’s great- 
est Secretaries of State, Cordell 
Hull, under which American capi- 
tal and labor have found new mar- 
kets in the world without substan- 
tial injury to any industry in the 
nation. 

It was a reorganized and strength- 
ened banking system and a Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation by 
reason of which bank failures in 
the United States have been reduced 
from 4,004 fifteen years ago to only 
six In 1947, under which the Ameri- 
can people are allowed to retire at 
night without the fear that their 
savings will be evaporated before 
the dawn of tomorrow’s morning. 


It is an Export-Import Bank, a 
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Federal Home Loan Bank and 
many other agencies created b 


this so-called “New Deal” for the | 


service of the American people. 

It is an expanded Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation which became 
the only money-lending agency in 
this nation that could avert disaster 
in the depression years of ’30, ’32, 
"33 and °34. 

That “New Deal” of which we 
speak abolished the holding-com- 
pany evil and set up the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to su- 
pervise the issue of corporate stocks 
in this country in order to protect 
the American people from the 
frauds which had been practised 
upon them under the boom and 
bust days of the previous adminis- 
tration. 

That “New Deal” is the Good 
Neighbor Policy, bringing into 
more friendly relationships the 
great nations of the Western 
Hemisphere and guaranteeing the 
solidarity of cooperative pan-Amer- 
icanism as a substitute for the mis- 
erable dollar diplomacy of previous 
reigns which exploited our neigh- 
bors in the south under the friendly 
eyes of the American Government. 

It is the gainful employment in 
this year of more than 61,000,000 
of American workers, compared to 
15,000,000 unemployed sixteen 
years ago. 

It is corporate profits to the cor- 


porations of the United States after . 


taxes of more than $17,000,000,000. 
It means increased production to a 
level exceeding $230,000,000,000 
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per annum; and an annual income 
to the American people of more 
_ than $210,000,000,000 last year 
compared to only $38,000,000,000 
sixteen years ago. 

It means a prosperity under 
which the American people have 
been able to indulge in the luxury 
of personal savings of more than 
$100,000,000,000 since 1939 and has 
allowed the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States in the 
little more than two years to dis- 
charge $27,000,000,000 of the na- 
tional debt which we _ inherited 
from the great war which we have 
just fought. 

It means an increase in the sale 
of goods to the American people to 
the amount of $15,000,000,000 per 
month. It means an increase in our 
exports to other countries to a sum 
of more than $15,000,000,000 per 
year, giving us a surplus of exports 
over imports of more than $6,000,- 
000,000 per year. 

It has meant these things and 
more to the American people. 


N 1946 the Republican party 
gained control of both houses 
of the Congress. 


Now the people did not intend 
to elect the Republican Congress. 
They slipped up on themselves by 
voting against some irksome and 
annoying irritations which the war 
itself had required. Let me ask, 
what has been the record of this 
new Congress in dealing with the 
supreme problems of the American 
people? 
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During the war occurred prob- 
ably the greatest discovery of sci- 
ence and invention, the discovery 
and utilization of atomic energy. A 
great commission has been pro- 
foundly searching for the secret 
and for the development of atomic 
energy which would create it and 
make it useful and make it available, 
by more than $3,000,000,000 of ex- 
penditure of the American people. 


The Eightieth Congress refused 
to confirm the reappointment of 
this atomic commission for the al- 
lotted terms, but reduced their 
terms to two years in the hope that 
if they gained power they may be 
able to use the commission and its 
functions for political purposes. 
That is a part of the record of the 
Fightieth Congress. 


Claiming to have had a mandate 
from the American people, the Re- 
publican Congress began the dis- 
charge of its mandate by seeking to 
destroy the Rural Electrification 
Administration, the Soil Conserva- 
tion Administration, the Reclama- 
tion Administration, by denying 
them adequate funds so that their 
agencies and their benefits might 
be brought to the farmers of the 
nation. 

Lacking in courage to repeal the 
Labor Relations Act and the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, they have 
sought to modify those laws by un- 
dertaking to destroy or cripple the 
power of organized labor to or- 
ganize, which has been declared a 
right of theirs by the courts of this 
land for more than two decades. 
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There is more to this Republican 
record of the Eightieth Congress 
than appears on the surface. There 
is more to it than found its way 
into the law books. There is the 
record of things promised and not 
accomplished. There is the record 
of attempted sabotage of some of 
the greatest programs ever inaugu- 
rated by the American Govern- 
ment. 


You do not see a housing bill in 
that visible record. What became 
of it? Notwithstanding repeated 
recommendations of the President 
for the enactment of housing legis- 
lation, for the benefit of millions of 
our veterans and American workers 
in the lower-income brackets, this 
Republican Congress did nothing 
on that subject. 


What became of the President’s 
recommendations for legislation to 
improve and conserve the health of 
the American people? What be- 
came of the recommendations for 
legislation to give further facilities 
to our educational institutions of 
this country and hospitalization for 
the American people? They have 
gone to the home of lost causes. 


These recitals, my friends, scarce- 
ly more than scratch the surface of 
Republican failures in the Eightieth 
Congress. Despite their repeated 
promises in previous platforms to 
extend the social security system, 
they not only deliberately refused 
to extend it but passed a law by 
which three-quarters of a million 
American people are denied the Op- 
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portunity to receive benefits under 
that great social security system. — 


The Eightieth Republican Con- 
gress refused to enact minimum 
wage legislation repeatedly recom- 
mended by the President and en- 
dorsed in both Democratic and Re- 
publican platforms. They refused 
to raise the minimum wage from 
40 cents an hour, which will not 
buy a pound of soup meat, to 70 
cents an hour, which barely buys a 
pound of hamburger under the 
present cost of living in the United 
States. 


That brings me to free discussion 
of the question of inflation. Today 
the retail food price index in the 
United States has climbed to 211 
per cent, compared to the average 
of 1935 to 1939. It is higher than 
it has ever been in the history of 
the United States. Food prices are 
12/4 per cent higher today than 
they were a year ago, 126 per cent 
higher than they were in August, 
1939, and 45 per cent higher than 
in June, 1946, when price regula- 
tions were allowed to lapse. 


The consumer’s price index cov- 
ering food, clothing, rent, fuel, 
electricity, ice, house furnishings 
and other necessaries of the mod- 
erate income groups now stands at 
171 per cent higher than in 1935 to 
1939, 73 per cent higher than in 
1939 and 28 per cent higher than 
in June, 1946. 


But the Fightieth Republican 
Congress refused to take further 
steps during its entire existence to 
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deal with the question of inflation 
and the high cost of living. 

Following the enactment of the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Law of 1930, 
and the inauguration of a Demo- 
cratic administration in 1933, Con- 
gress enacted a program for re- 
ciprocal trade agreements in an 
effort to soften these inequities and 
abnormal exorbitant rates dealing 
with international trade between 
the United States and other nations. 
This law has been in existence for 
fourteen years. It has been renewed 
and extended four times prior to 
the Eightieth Congress. The ma- 
jority of the Republican members 
of both houses of Congress voted 
against the trade agreement act and 
voted against any extension of it 
except one during the period of 
World War number two. 


When the law expired in June, 
they refused to extend it for the 
three years asked for by the Presi- 
dent and extended it only one year 
with a provision that the President 
himself cannot enter into a trade 
agreement unless it was recom- 
mended by a bipartisan tariff com- 
mission, which means there will be 
no further trade agreements en- 
tered into during that one year of 
extension. 


For more than two years we 
sought to avoid involvement in 
World War number two, just as 
nearly a generation before we 
sought to avoid it in the first World 
War. But notwithstanding these ef- 
forts to remain aloof from the con- 
flict, the question constantly arose, 
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before becoming involved, as to the 
extent of our readiness for the con- 
flict, if it should be forced upon us. 
This involved selective service, the 
repeal of the arms embargo and the 
arming of ships. It involved lend- 
lease to the Allied Nations. 

In all these measures, all these 
efforts to get ready, all these efforts 
to ward off the blow and soften its 
impact if it came, the majority of 
Republicans in both houses of Con- 
gress voted against every effort to 
make our country prepared for the 
great emergency. 


It has been three years since the 
end of the war. In these circum- 
stances we have been compelled to 
assume the leadership and the 
greater responsibility for the pres- 
ervation of peace, the occupation 
of conquered territory and the in- 
auguration of the processes by 
which a peaceful world might be 
restored to mankind. 

Unfortunately, these three years 
have not brought peace. We have 
neither peace nor war. The world 
situation has reached a_ posture 
where intensity of feeling and spon- 
taneity of conduct might easily 
precipitate armed conflict. 


But our Government, through 
the President of the United States, 
through the Secretary of State, 
through a majority of the Congress 
of the United States, has initiated 
all the movements that have under- 
taken to bring about peace and co- 
operation among the nations of the 
world. And it is not our fault— 
in Washington, or in Germany, or 
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in Europe, or in Asia—that the 
world is not now enjoying peace. 

I want to say in all fairness that 
in these efforts to bring about peace 
and to protect the dignity and the 
security of our country, eminent 
Republicans like Senator Vanden- 
berg, Chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate; 
Congressman Eaton, Chairman of a 
similar committee of the House, 
and many other outstanding Re- 
publicans in both houses have made 
a contribution that has enabled us 
to keep our foreign policy out of 
the mire of partisan politics. 

But this achievement has not 
been accomplished without obsti- 
nate obstruction on the part of re- 
sponsible men in the Congress of 
the United States, and that is par- 
ticularly true of the Republican 
House of Representatives. 


I need not repeat here the efforts 
of the Republican majority in the 
House of Representatives to sabo- 
tage the Marshall Plan, the Euro- 
pean Recovery Plan, known now 
as the Economy Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, but, my friends, these 
same men will be in charge of the 
Republican House of Representa- 
tives if the Republican party should 


win in November. 


N OUR war and in our efforts 
for peace we seek no territory. 
We seek no unjust economic ad- 
vantage. We seek no dominion 
over other people. We do seek to 
enable them to restore the liberty 
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for which they have fought for 
generations, and which many of 
them have lost. We do know that > 
our nation cannot long remain free 
if the rest of the world is fettered. 
We do know that our people can- 
not long remain prosperous if the 
rest of mankind are prostrate. 


We do know that the liberty- 
loving nations of the world must 
ultimately rise or fall togther. 


We do know that, whether we | 
wished it or not, the leadership in 
this great enterprise has been thrust 
into the hands of our people and 
of our Government. 


As one who, for a generation, 
has watched the ebb and flow of 
human hopes and aspirations, and 
has seen civilization on the brink 
of the precipice and the crumbling 
away of the liberties of people in 
many lands; as one who has lived 
and served through two world 
wars, and the aftermath of both, 
and the interim between them; as 
one who has stood by the side of 
Wilson, and Roosevelt and of Tru- 
man, to make his humble contribu- 
tion to rescue and preserve the 
things by which men wish to live, 
and for which they are willing to 
die, may I in reverence and deep — 
sincerity utter this simple prayer: 


God of our fathers, lead Thou us 
on. Whether as a nation, or as a 
people, or an assembly of people 
here in this great City of Brotherly 
Love, give us wisdom to see the 
path of our duty, and courage to 
keep.our feet on it. Amen. 
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The Ten Biggest News Stories 


of the Century 


WELBOURN KELLEY 


This program was broadcast over the NBC network on May 
23, 1948 to commemorate the 1ooth anniversary of America’s oldest 
news service, the Associated Press. The ten outstanding news 
stories of the century 1848-1948 were selected by AP editors. Par- 
ticipating in the program, besides professional actors, were NBC 
news commentators W. W. Chaplin, Robert Trout, John Cameron 
Swayze, John MacVane and Robert McCormick. 


CHAPLIN: 


COCKNEY: 


MARX: 
CHAPLIN: 


MARX: 


CHAPLIN: 
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It was a troubled and uncertain year, 1848, as troubled and 
uncertain as the Year of Our Lord 1948. 

(Boom of cannon and rioting crowd) 

In France, revolution sent King Louis Philippe flying for 
his life. The spirit of the year was angry ferment and the 
catch-word was reform. In half a dozen European coun- 
tries this ferment and reform found its outlet in govern- 


- ments overthrown, in barricades and blood. In 1848 all 


Europe had been told of a new political philosophy, and 
most of Europe had listened and laughed. In London, for 
instance, even the cockneys of Lambeth knew the Jeering 
jingle —— 
What is a Communist? One who hath yearnings 

For equal division of unequal earnings. 
Idler or bungler, or both, he is willing 

To fork out his copper and pocket your shilling. 
(Laughter in background) 
(German accent) Ach, the dumb fools. Let them laugh! 
That was a bearded, debt-ridden German intellectual named 
Karl Marx. And Marx did not laugh in 1848 as he read the 
first sentence of his little pamphlet called “Manifest der 
Kommunisten”—‘Communist Manifesto.” 
Today the specter of Communism hangs over Europe like 
a grim pall! 
And Marx did not smile as he read another sentence in his 
1848 Communist Manifesto —— 
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The theory of Communism may be summed up in one sen- 
tence: Abolish all private property! 

(Music: Forte and down to guitar in “O Susanna’) 
There was big news in the United States in 1848, too. And 
in May of that year a group of men got together to form 
a cooperative news-gathering agency -- such men as Moses 
Beach of the New York Sun, James Gordon Bennett of the 
Herald, and Horace Greeley of the Tribune. They called 
this organization The Associated Press. 


(Music: Hit “O Susanna? with orchestra and under for) 


The AP had been in existence just one year when the wires 
began to hum with a story which the AP’s editors of today 
have selected as one of the ten biggest stories of the century. 


(Music: Fanfare) 

Story Number One! The Gold Rush and America’s expan- 
sion to the west! 

Jepson! Jepson! 

Yes, Mr. Bennett? 


Time, summer of 1849. Place, the office of James Gordon 
Bennett of the New York Herald. 


Here, here, Jepson. What is this box of junk in my desk? 
These are the ore samples, Mr. Bennett. 
Ore samples? Where’d they come from? 


They were sent in several months ago by our California 
correspondent. 


Ah, yes. As I recall, the fellow sent a poppycock story 
about a gold strike out there last year. 


While you were away, sir, I had those samples assayed. 
Well? 


You’d better look at the assay report. 


Ah yes. 
(Sound of rustling paper) 
What! ... Jepson —do you know what this means? 


It would seem to mean that they’ve discovered gold in 
California. 


It means more than that! Much more! When the AP sends 
out this news, half of America will head for California. It 
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means that this country will be explored and settled from 
coast to coast! 

(Music: Sharp fanfare, out for) 

Story Number Two! The War Between the States! 
(Music: “Battle Hymn of the Republic,’ softly. Back- 
ground sound of vast crowd, with subdued weeping.) 

On this raw and windy Thursday of November roth, 1863, 
a vast concourse of people meet among the new graves of 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. This is the battlefield against 
which the high tide of the Confederacy dashed its gallant 
crest. And on this day at Gettysburg, a thin gaunt man 
speaks words which will be remembered long after the 
war’s battles and generals and public men... 
(Background sound fades to utter silence after first few 
words.) 

Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on 
this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 
Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
that nation, or any nation, so conceived and so dedicated, 
can long endure. 


(Music: To peak and quickly down to mix with sound of 


train in background) 

There is a newspaper legend about the return trip from 
Gettysburg to Washington. The legend says the tall gaunt 
man painstakingly copied his address on a sheet of foolscap 
as the railway car bumped and swayed. And he handed this 
sheet of foolscap to the correspondent for the Associated 
Press! 

(Music: Sharp fanfare and out for) 

Story Number Three! The Franco-Prussian War and the 
establishment of the German Empire! 

And this is Robert Trout, taking you back 78 years in AP 
history to the year 1870. Looking backward, it could be 
said that the Franco-Prussian War was the proud handi- 
work of one man — one man who burned with ambition and 
the will to power for himself and his fatherland. 


(Music: German waltz) 


Right now it is July 13, 1870, and we are in the private 
dining room of a swank Berlin restaurant. A stern Prussian 
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military figure has risen from his table in a towering rage, 
a royal document in his hand... 


This, General von Moltke! The King proposes to send this © 
craven message to France? 


But it will ease the tension, Herr Chancellor. It will mean 
peace. 


Peace! Why does he think I have built the best army 
Europe has even seen? For peace? 


But Herr Chancellor, you will note that King William 
signed the message himself. Please . . . 


No! With a victory against France, we will no longer be 
Germanic States. We will fulfill our destiny as the Ger- 
man Empire. 


But there can be no victory without a war. And the King’s 
message — it will mean peace. 


We will change the message. Yes! A word here and a 
word there — yes, it will be an insult. France will have to 
fight! 

Herr Chancellor! We do not dare! 


I dare, I dare —for the German Empire. I, Otto. von Bis- 
marck! 

(Music: Punctuate sharply and out for cannonading in 
distance ) 

Otto von Bismarck got his war with France, and he won 
a name for himself as ““The Iron Chancellor.” France was 
beaten to her knees, and in 1871 Bismarck coldly dictated 
the most humilitating peace terms in the history of France. 
The French peace delegate, Jules Favre, had no choice. 


France accepts, Herr Chancellor. France is bleeding to 
death — she must do as you say. France will pay the stag- 
gering sum you ask. France will give up Alsace and Lor- 
raine. France will meet every demand you make... 
because she must. 

(Music: “La Marseillaise,” softly) 

But France will remember. And, from this day forward, 
the heart of every Frenchman will bear a bright red scar! 
(Music: “La Marseillase” up big and quickly out for) 
France did not forget! And perhaps the heart of many a 
Frenchman bore a bright red scar when the guns began to 
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fire again, in 1914. Before that occurred, however, America 
had troubles of her own... 

(Music: Sharp fanfare and out for) 

Story Number Four! The Spanish-American War! 

(Music: Guitar in Spanish theme, out with explosion) 
Remember the Maine! 

(Sound: Marching of many feet) 

Yes, the AP had a man at Havana Harbor when it happened 
—a correspondent who had been dodging Spanish officials 
for months. But in this war the AP made news of a different 
sort. 

(Sound of marching stops) 

Scene — the White House. Charles Sanford Diehl, corre- 
spondent for the Associated Press, is talking to William 
McKinley, President of the United States. 

I have been turned down by the Army and Navy, Mr. Presi- 
dent, so I have come to you. 

This thing you ask, Mr. Diehl — it’s never been done. 
That, sir, is the excuse the admirals and the generals gave 
me. 

Now, let’s see. The Associated Press wants a reporter on 
each flagship of our fleets... 

And with each commanding general. 

Just why do you make this request? 

The AP feels that if we win this war with Spain, the United 
States will emerge for the first time as one of the great 
world powers. That, sir, is news. 

(Pause) Diehl, you’re right! But if the generals and the 
admirals say No... 

In our democracy, sir, the President is Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and the Navy — right? 

And thus was born the term, “official war correspondent.” 
An AP reporter rode with Teddy up San Juan Hill, and 
the story of Cuba’s final freedom as carried by the Asso- 
ciated Press was adopted as its official report by the Congress 
of the United States. 

(Music: Sharp fanfare and out for) 

Story Number Five! 1901 — Marconi opens the Century of 
Science! 
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(Music: “Come Josephine in My Flying Machine” and 
quickly under) 

This is John Cameron Swayze. Going back in the AP files 
to the turn of the Twentieth Century ... In 1900, radium 
and the automobile were recent marvels, and out in Dayton, 
Ohio, two of the Reverend Milton Wright’s boys were 
tinkering with a fantastic contraption they called a flying 
machine. 

(Sound of winter wind) 

Then, on a blustery day in mid-December, 1901, a story 
came into AP headquarters — a story of two men crouching 
over a strange device in a shack near St. John’s, Newfound- 
land. They are Guglielmo Marconi and his assistant, George 
Kemp. 

(Sound of radio signal — three faint beeps) 

Take the earphones, Kemp, and tell me if you hear anything. 
Gosh, it’s cold! . 

(Three faint beeps) 

I hear it! The letter “S” in Morse code — that’s our signal! 
Yes, I heard it too. I just wanted to make sure I wasn’t 
dreaming. 

(Three beeps, louder) 

It’s your dream come true! Those three dots are coming 
from Cornwall, England —a wireless message two thousand 
miles through space! 

(Music: Sting and to restless theme under) 

In a way, that first wireless message across the Atlantic was 
undramatic. But of the thirty major inventions announced 
during the next two decades, fully a half had to do with 
radio and high-speed communication! 

(Crescendo of radio and telegraph signals) 

And in the summer of 1914 these methods of high-speed 
communication carried an AP dispatch which, to the aver- 
age American, meant practically nothing at all. 

(City room of newspaper. Sound of ticker and speed type- 
awirter ) 

Boy! Copy boy! 

Hold it, Chief —the AP’s sending a bullet! 

Okay — if it’s hot we can replate. What is it? 
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Wait, I’ll read it. “Associated Press bulletin: Sarajevo, 
Bosnia, June 28. The Archduke Francis Ferdinand of 
Austria was shot and mortally wounded here today by 
Gavrillo Princip, a Serbian student. The Archduchess also 
was assassinated.” ... What about it — wanta use it? 


Maybe in a later edition — it doesn’t mean anything to me! 
But today we know what it meant. It meant —— 
(Music: Sharp fanfare and out for) 

Story Number Six! World War One! 

(Music: “Over There” and quickly out under) 


Yes, Europe went to war in 1914, but very few on this side 
of the Atlantic felt that America would take part. Then, 
on the morning of May rst, 1915, two unusual advertise- 
ments appeared in the New York Times. In AP headquart- 
ers, an editor entered the office of Melville Stone, General 
Manager of the Associated Press .. . 

(Door opens and closes) 


Yes, Harley. 


We’re sending a story on these ads, Mr. Stone — we thought 
you ought to see them. 


Yes? What are the ads? 


This Cunard Company ad says the “Lusitania” sails this 
morning. See — “world’s largest, fastest ship.” 

Well — what about it? 

Look — this ad just underneath. 

Hm-m-m — signed by the Imperial German Embassy. Let’s 
see... “any vessel flying British flag . . . liable to destruc- 
tion.” Yes, this is unusual. 

Sir, it may be a warning to the “Lusitania.” 

What! No, Harley —I can’t believe it. Nations are civilized 
today. Even at war, nations don’t kill unarmed non-com- 
batant citizens! 

(Music: Suspense chord and take out with torpedo blast) 
One of the Americans who died aboard the great ship was 
Herbert Stone, son of the general manager of the Associ- 
ated Press. And World War One was to be like nothing 
the world had ever seen — up to that time. 

(Music: Sting) 

Unrestricted submarine warfare! Death by gas! The birth 
of mechanized war on land and in the air! 
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(Music: Funeral March) 

On November 11th 1921, an Associated Press reporter 
named Kirk L. Simpson stood beside a simple tomb in Ar- 
lington National Cemetery, a tomb inscribed with the 
words, “Here Rests in Honored Glory an American Soldier 
Known But to God.” Kirk L. Simpson says he cried a_ 
little that day as he stood by the tomb. Then he went to 
the AP office in Washington and wrote a story —a story 
which won him a Pulitzer prize, and which has become an 
all-time newspaper classic. 

Under the wide and starry skies of his own home-land, 
America’s unknown dead from France sleeps tonight, a 
soldier home from the wars. 

Alone, he lies in the narrow cell of stone that guards his 
body; but his soul has entered into the spirit that is America. 
Wherever liberty is held close in men’s hearts, the honor 
and the glory and the pledge of high endeavor poured out 
over this nameless one of fame... will be told and sung by 
Americans for all time. ... He was home, The Unknown, 
to sleep forever among his own. 

(Music: Sharp fanfare, out for) 

Story Number Seven! The Abdication of Edward the 
Eighth! 

(Music: “Traume” and under) 


Perhaps some of you are wondering why the hard-boiled 
editors of the AP picked this story as one of the ten biggest 
stories of AP’s first century. Well, perhaps it was because 
these hard-boiled AP editors once were kids. And are still 
enchanted by the stories of the little Commoner girl who 
grew up and married the King. Or maybe it’s because these 
hard-boiled AP editors once upon a time also were young 
men who fell in love. Whatever the reason, few of us who 
heard it will ever forget the dramatic shortwave broadcast 
on the afternoon of December 11th, 1936. 

(Music: Brief fanfare on “God Save the King” and out for 
single Big Ben chime) | 

(Shortwave effect) This is Windsor Castle. His Royal 
Highness . . . Prince Edward. 


At long last I am able to say a few words of my own. You ~ 
all know the reasons which have impelled me to renounce 
the throne. But you must believe me when I tell you that 
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I have found it impossible to carry the heavy burden of 
responsibility and to discharge my duties as King as I would 
wish to do without the help and support of the woman I 
love. 

(Begin fade with music) 

And now we all have a new King. I wish him and you, his 
people, happiness and prosperity with all my heart. God 
bless you all. God save the King! 

(Music: Up to finish and out for armada of planes) 

But there was to be no happiness and prosperity for the 
British Empire or, indeed, for the rest of the world. The 
reason? 

(Music: Sharp fanfare and out for) 

Story Number Eight! World War Two! 

(Music: “Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammunition” and 
under for) 

Most of us can remember the circumstances of how we 
heard about the attack on Pearl Harbor. Right now let’s 
go back to that Sunday afternoon of December 7, 1941. 
(Subdued crowd noise in background) 

An Associated Press Reporter is talking to Secretary of the 
Navy Frank Knox. 

Tell us how you first heard about the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, Mr. Secretary. 

Well, I spent most of the morning at the State Department 
in conference with Mr. Hull and Mr. Stimson. We broke 
up at about — oh — one o’clock, I guess, and as Stimson and 
I left Hull’s office we saw the two Japs waiting outside. 
Who were they? 

Emperor Hirohito’s two special peace envoys. There was 
Mr. Sabura Kurusu and Admiral Nomura. The Admiral’s 
a big fellow with only one eye. 

Did they know about the attack? 

Well, I don’t know. They were very polite as we passed 
them. Well, I got back here to the Navy Department and 
ordered some lunch. That was about one-thirty. Just then 
Admiral Stark here... 

Yes, sir? 

You brought me the message, didn’t you? 

That’s right, Mr. Secretary. 
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Here — I'll show you the message. 


(Reading) “From CINCPAC to all ships in Hawaii area. 
Air raid on Pearl Harbor. This is no drill.” 


I called the White House right away. The President was 
having lunch with Harry Hopkins; he hadn’t heard about 
the attack. 


What did the President say, Secretary Knox? 


I don’t remember his exact words. I was so excited, I guess 
—still am. Anyway, I told him it was war —the worst war 
this country’s ever been in! 


Yes, it was our worst war. And two of the men who gave 
their lives during that war were Frank Knox and the Presi- 
dent to whom he phoned the word of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor — the President you'll hear about now in... 
(Music: Sharp fanfare and out for) 


Story Number Nine! Franklin Delano Roosevelt and _ his 
Era! 

(Music: “Happy Days Are Here Again” and cheers. Under 
for) | 

This is Robert McCormick, who knew the President, who 
talked to him and saw him in action many times — but who 
admits that he can’t tell you what Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was really like. Browsing through the files of AP, one is 
reminded again and again of Roosevelt stories. One had for- 
gotten the pump priming, and the Blue Eagle of the NRA, 
and the depression, and those familiar words, “My friends,” 
as he began a speech on the radio. Yes, and there was the 
PWA, and several hundred other alphabetical combinations. 
There was, if you will, a revolution in the American form 
of government — a peaceful revolution, but a revolution just 
the same. AP’s gigantic story-file on the 32nd President 
makes it clear there were those who liked him and those who 
disliked him, and that only time and history can determine 
his true place in our time. But one thing the AP files 
show... | 

(Music: “Ein Feste Burg” softly in background) 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt 7zade much of the history of the 
day in which he lived. Indelibly and for all time, he stamped 
his name and his personality upon his era. And when he 
died, he left an empty feeling in many an American heart! 
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(Music: Up to finish and out for idling plane motors in 
background) 

Yes, many of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s accomplishments will 
live after him. And one of them — which he as President 
authorized — bids fair to reshape the future of the entire 
world! 

(Music: Sharp fanfare and out for) 

Story Number Ten! Atomic Energy! 

(Music: Harmonica in “Turkey in the Straw.” Plane engines 
idle in background ) 

Hey, Hansen! Hansen! 

(Harmonica out) Yeah, what is it? 


Knock off that mouth harp, will you — they’re ready to 
brief us on the big mission. 


Coming Mac — but fast! 


(Over engines) Yes, it was “Turkey in the Straw” on 
Tinian, that flat pancake of an island that lies between Saipan 
and Guam! Time —after midnight of August sth, 1945. 
The crew of the super-fortress “Enola Gay” has just been 
briefed for a special flight to Hiroshima, Japan. Chaplain 
William Downey stands under an unshaded light which 
hangs over an improvised altar in the Quonset hut. The 
chaplain bows his head. 

(Music: Organ, “Onward Christian Soldiers’) 


O Lord of Hosts, show thy gracious love and care to those 
who fly this night. Always we pray Thee to keep them safe 
in body and in soul. May we and they know that we are 
in Thy care, now and forever, to the glory of Thy name, 
and to the coming of peace on earth. Amen. 

(Shuffle of feet and coughing) 

All right, men — let’s get going. 

(Music: Organ up and into plane engine up big, then in 
background) 

(Over intercom) ‘Yarget approach bearing two seven oh. 
True. No opposition fighters in sight. Target E.T.A. is oh 
eight one five. On time. Repeat. 

In the belly of the super-fortress “Enola Gay,” Navy Cap- 
tain William Parsons is completing a job which is still today 
one of the world’s top secrets. He is completing the final 
assembly of an atomic bomb. 
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(Tapping and clanking of metal in background) 
Hand me those small tractors and the number three bolts. 
Right here, Cap’n. 


Good. That’s it. Now the pinion arm and the shield re- 
tractor. Steady ea! 


Here you are, sir. 


Now for the last set screws and the control pulleys... ah 
— there! 

(Over intercom) Pilot to Cap’n Parsons. We are now on 
target approach. If you’re not ready, let me know, so I can 
circle. Acknowledge. 

Parsons to Colonel Tibbets. You may drop when ready. 
(Sound of engines up briefly, then in background) 


Bomb away! 


May God have mercy on them all. 
(Terrific blast. Take out with impressive music) 
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N THE 15th of May, 1948, 
() Israel arose and became an 

independent nation. His- 
tory remembers everything that 
happens to Israel; and the establish- 
ment of Israel’s independence will 
enter its annals as the fulfilment of 
a vision which our people has kept 
before its eyes amidst the sufferings 
and ordeals of countless generations. 


How is it that the idea of Jewish 
statehood surmounted so many ob- 
stacles of criticism and obstruction 
until it came to be embodied in the 
establishment of Israel’s independ- 
ence? So many powerful interests 
have sought to prevent this result. 
Such vast resources of propaganda 
and violence have been mobilized 
to oppose it. The forces arrayed on 
its behalf have lacked all the attri- 
butes of material power. Clearly, 
then, the idea of Jewish statehood 
could not have advanced towards a 
- successful climax unless it con- 
formed with certain objective con- 
ditions of modern political life. 
And as the new state sets out upon 
its independent career it may be 


This statement by the United 
Nations representative of the new 
State of Israel was delivered over 
the NBC network on June 12, 


1948. 
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fitting to enumerate these condi- 
tions as they are. 


The first of these conditions for 
Jewish statehood was the maturity 
of Palestine Jewry and its evident 
capacity for an independent life. 
Here was a community with its 
towns and villages; its agriculture 
and industry; its science and art; its 
schools and university; its language 
and literature; its unique religious 
and historic tradition; its concern 
for social and cultural values, which 
lifted it high above the level of 
its environment. This community 
had acquired the habits and the 
consciousness of self-government. 
None of its purposes or ideals could 
find expression under foreign rule, 
whether of a trustee or of the domi- 
nant Arab environment. The very 
laws of political evolution, applied 
to this distinctive and mature so- 
ciety, cried out for a solution by 
way of immediate independence. 
Only such a solution could fulfil 
the principle of self-determination, 
for if that principle is to be applied 
to a diverse society of Jews and 
Arabs, following distinctive ways 
of life and culture, it must inevi- 
tably take a form which recognizes 
the dual character of that country’s 
national composition. To have ap- 
plied self-determination to Palestine 
as a unitary whole would have been 
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to deny it entirely to the Jews, by 
subjecting them in the last resort 
to an alien will. Nor could any- 
body in his senses believe that it 
was either just or practical for a 
community whose entire purpose 
was to create a distinctive Jewish 
society to be subjected to a pre- 
dominantly Arab government. 


Indeed, it is a paradox that the 
Arab world itself has furnished the 
second most compelling reason for 
Jewish statehood. Jewish statehood 
is required not only by the charac- 
ter of Jewish society itself. It is 
also the indispensable condition of 
harmony between Arabs and Jews. 
The Arab Near East is now entirely 
organized into independent sov- 
ereign states. In terms of political 
sovereignty the Arabic-speaking 
world has made gigantic strides, 
far outstripping its almost imper- 
ceptible advance along the road of 
social and cultural progress. Until 
Israel proclaimed its independence, 
the Jews alone of all the large de- 
veloped communities in the Middle 
East were not sovereign or free. 
They alone could not take their 
destiny into their own hands and 
carve out their future in the image 
of their own culture and tradition, 
on a level of equality with all other 
nations in the human family. Yet 
nobody could truthfully say that 
the Jews were inferior in their po- 
litical, social or cultural standards 
to the surrounding Arab states, 
many of which indeed lacked all 
the normal attributes of a developed 
political life. So long as the Jews 
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had no status of equality with their 
Arab neighbors they had little hope. 
of reconciling the Arab world to 
attitudes of cooperation. To equal- 
ize the position of the Jews with 
that of their neighbors was obvi- 
ously the first step in creating har- 
mony between them. 

The case for equalization be- 
comes all the more compelling 
when we turn to a map of the Near 
East and see the vast unbroken suc- 
cession of Arab sovereignties ex- 
tending from the Taurus Mountains 
to the Indian Ocean, from the East- 
ern Mediterranean to the Persian 
Gulf. The claim that an independ- 
ent Isreal, in a tiny fragment of 
that area, constitutes a threat to the 
Arab world is visibly absurd. There 
is no law of equity whereby the 
Arabs must possess sovereignty 
everywhere and the Jews nowhere. 
There is no logic whereby it is 
reasonable for the Arabs to possess 
seven independent states and “ex- 
treme” for the Jews to establish 
one. The concept of equal rights 
is no less valid in the relations be- 
tween peoples than it is in the mu- 
tual relations of citizens within a 
democratic state. 


To these two compelling motives, 
derived from the character of Pal- 
estine Jewry and its need for equal- 
ity with the Arab world, there was 
added a third, of which the roots 
lay in Europe. The urge to immi- 
grate to Israel is strongest amongst 
the battered remnants of once 
powerful Jewish communities in 
Europe, the victims of terror and 
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massacres — men, women and chil- 
dren who, three years after victory, 
three years after so-called “libera- 
tion,” still languish behind barbed 
wire in refugee camps, without lib- 
erty or hope. These people are not 
beggars throwing themselves as un- 
wanted burdens on the mercies of 
the world. They wish to be ctizens 
of a Jewish society in which their 
capacities and ideals will be fully 
at home. The intensity of their 
urge for a life of dignity and free- 
dom was recently revealed in the 
pitiful but glorious episode of their 
journeys, despite cruel hazards and 
obstruction, across the sea to the 
Promised Land. The international 
community has become aware of 
an inseparable connection between 
the idea of an independent Jewish 
state in Palestine and the most acute 
humanitarian problem of our time. 


UCH, then, were the contempo- 

rary political facts which gave 
the claim of Jewish statehood its 
most insistent force. There were 
other motives too, reaching far 
_ back into the past. For Palestine 
owed its fame in the story of man- 
kind to its connection with the 
Jewish tradition, from which all 
its subsequent glory was derived. 
It was to this country alone that 
the Jewish people was bound, both 
by the ties of past memory and 
those of future hope. There was 
also the motive of international law 
and judgment. Twenty-five years 
ago the community of nations, seek- 
ing to adjust the claims of all peo- 
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ples to national freedom, decreed 
that while the Arabs should be 
granted their independence over the 
great subcontinent of Western Asia, 
the Jews should be given an equiva- 
lent opportunity, albeit within a 
much smaller scope. 


Rarely could a people’s claim to 
independence unite so many diverse 
impulses. ‘The pressure of this claim 
burst through the confinements of 
the mandatory regime, and ex- 
ploded the idea of unitary Arab 
domination as a conception at once 
unjust and unpractical. Thus the 
Palestine question came before the 
United Nations. The justifications 
of Jewish statehood were weighed 
against the claims of its opponents, 
passing through all the due proc- 
esses of judgment and decision by 
the competent international organs, 
until the historic Resolution of No- 
vember 29 was adopted. Yet by 
this verdict the United Nations had 
not created the right to Jewish 
statehood. It only recognized that 
right; it impressed it with the seal 
of international approval. Hence- 
forth to frustrate or overthrow 
Jewish statehood by violence would 
be to defy the sentiment and au- 
thority of the international com- 
munity. 

Israel is the first state to be born 
from the womb of the United Na- 
tions. Its early history has been 
inseparably bound up with that of 
the United Nations itself. A com- 
munity of interests has been cre- 
ated between the particular episode 
of Israel’s national freedom and the 
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wider conception of international 
peace. Today, as so often in his- 
tory’s inscrutable constancy, the 
cause of Israel is linked with the 
most significant and universal of 
human ideals. 

It is natural for a state born in 
this way to base its foreign policy 
firmly on the United Nations and 
its Charter. The Resolution of the 
General Assembly upon which 
Israel’s independence is founded, 
came about as a unique episode of 
great-power cooperation. The 
United States and the Soviet Union 
found, in this issue, a bridge across 
the gulf which habitually divides 
them. The unity of the two worlds 
on so vital an international issue 
confronts Israel with a vision of the 
role which, in all humility, it may 
be privileged to play on the inter- 
national scene. 

And international action has kept 
pace with public sentiment. The 
spectacle of tiny Israel defending 
its freedom and integrity against 
aggression converging from every 
side makes an irresistible appeal to 
the chivalry and imagination of the 
world, and especially of the Ameri- 
can people. Israel relies upon that 
public sentiment in its confidence 
that the United States will firmly 
carry out the policy which flows 
from official recognition. The de- 
fense of Israel’s political and terri- 
torial integrity in the international 
sphere; the exchange of full diplo- 
matic representation; the extension 
of de jure recognition; the assur- 
ance to Israel of weapons of defense 
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if war is again forced upon it; the 
provision of that material assistance 
which the United States always ex- 
tends to progressive democracy 


-abroad — these, we are sure, are the 


sort of measures which the senti- 
ment of the American people would 
endorse at this time. 


HE tasks which Israel faces 

in the international field are 
full of hazards and complexities. 
Unquestionably, the most impor- 
tant of these tasks is that of estab- 
lishing a relation of harmony with 
the neighboring Arab states. No 
student of the Near East need de- 
spair of that prospect. For the 
State of Israel may well have a dis- 
tinctive contribution to make to the 
life of that region. The Near East 
is faced with grave dangers and 
problems, arising principally from 
its social and economic disabilities. 
The Near East needs scientific agri- 
culture; it needs skilled industries; 
it needs the establishment of co- 
operative institutions; it needs the 
application of research to regional 
problems of health and develop- 
ment; it needs the enriching flow of 
capital resources. These processes 
which the Near East requires for 
its prosperity and development are 
the very processes which are most 
characteristic of Israel’s achieve- 
ment. But Israel can make its con- 
tribution to the Near East only out 
of its own freedom and integrity, 
as the expression of its own distinc- 
tive national character. 
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Israel can be the ally and equal 
partner of the Arab world; it will 
never be its subject. We cannot 
uphold the idea of Arab-Jewish 
unity; we do uphold the far higher 
vision of Arab-Jewish cooperation. 
Cooperation between equals is a 
higher vision than the forced unity 
of divergent elements, because co- 
operation recognizes the freedom 
and distinctiveness of the parties 
and brings them together as equals, 
with the prospect of domination 
mutually dispelled. 

When the Arab states send their 
armies beyond their frontiers to 
overthrow the integrity and free- 
dom of Israel, they commit an ag- 
gression not only against the Char- 
ter but against the essential truth 
of a peaceful Near East. Whenever 
that aggression is committed, Israel 
will resist it, and the resistance will 
be no less determined or successful 
than it has been in the recent in- 
spiring weeks, when the beleaguered 
little republic swept the invader be- 
yond its frontiers and took the war 
into the very territory from which 
aggression was launched. Israel 
hopes, however, for a solution 
which will not be sought by the 
arbitraments of war. If it is left 
to us, the present truce may well 
merge into a lasting accord be- 
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tween a sovereign Israel and its 
neighbors. Israel asks nothing of its 
Arab neighbors. It demands none 
of their territory. It seeks no dero- 
gation of their sovereignty. Making 
no claims upon them, Israel admits 
of no such claims which they can 
lawfully make upon it. The Char- 


ter, with its insistence on the inde- 


pendence and integrity of all states, 
is the only basis upon which Israel’s 
relations with its neighbors can be 
laid. 

It is surely the duty of the world 
community to summon the Arabic- 
speaking world, the freedom of 
which is amply secured, to ways of 
cooperation with an independent 
Israel. When Israel enters the 
United Nations as a full member, 
a fitting milestone will have been 
reached, both in its own career and 
in that of the international organi- 
zation itself. For Israel is both a 
national and a universal ideal; and 


it is in the prophetic tradition of 


Israel that the concept of inter- 
national cooperation has its ultimate 
roots. The day when “nation shall 
not lift up the sword against nation 
and there shall not again be war” 
beckons more closely upon the hori- 
zon now that Israel is established 
again. 
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The War in Palestine 


JOHN MacVANE 


O OTHER topic, of all 
| \ | that have been raised, has 
drawn so much attention 
or caused so many discussions in 
the United Nations as Palestine. 
On that subject alone, two special 
assemblies have been held—the only 
special assemblies since the UN was 
founded. Millions of words have 
been spoken and written. Fifty- 
odd nations have sent their diplo- 
mats halfway around the world to 
consider that special problem. 
Superficially, you might wonder 
why. Palestine is, after all, a sun- 
baked strip of land on the far Medi- 
terranean, without much obvious 
value. What is Palestine to us or 
we to Palestine? Yet you need only 
glance at a map to realize how false 
that question is; see the names that 
have become so much a part of the 
western world—Nazareth, Bethle- 
hem, Jerusalem, Galilee—and two 
thousand years of the western 


This summary of the difficul- 
ties and differences which have 
brought war to the Holy Land 
was presented over the network 
on May 29, 1948. John MacVane, 
who spoke to NBC listeners 
from many fighting fronts dur- 
ing World War II, is now the 
company’s news representative 
with the United Nations. 


world spring to mind—all the civili- 
zation and humanity that have come 
into being since we were Celts, 
Gauls, Angles, Visigoths, or what 
have you. 

Say the word Acre, and we auto- 
matically think of King Richard 
the Lion-Hearted and the wave 
after wave of crusades that for a 
time united Europe in the common 
quest. 

For the Jews of the world, of 
course, Palestine is the promised 
land, kept alive in religious observ- 
ances for two thousand years—the 
promised land since Moses led them 
out of Egypt. 

And for the Arabs, Palestine is 
the keystone in the Arab middle 
cast—not as holy perhaps as Arabia, 
but the place where the founders 
of their religion trod, and where 
members of their race have lived 
since the time of the Philistines and 
the Saracens. 


Palestine has been swept by war 
many times before. Saladin and 
Richard the Lion-Hearted were not 
the first. Persian, Greek, Mace- 
donian, Roman, Tartar and Turk 
have all had their day. But the bat- 
tle we are seeing now came from 
two factors. Britain promised one 
thing to the Arabs, another to the 
Jews, at the time of the first world 
war. When it was over, Britain had 
to compromise somehow. 
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The compromise lasted thirty 
years, and in the end it failed. It 
was British arms and British friend- 
ship that established a Jewish na- 
tional home in Palestine. Without 
Britain to protect them, the first 
waves of Jewish immigration could 
never have been established. . 


At the same time, Britain was»: 


working to build up the friendship 
of the Arab nations she had vir- 
tually created in the middle east. 
With one hand she created Israel, 
with the other she created the Arab 
League. 

Then came Hitler, and the dis- 
placed persons. Simultaneously the 
booming Arab nationalism that 
struck fire throughout the middle 
east found fuel for resentment in 
the huge and sudden Jewish immi- 
gration. 

: With feeling running higher and 
higher, neither side was ready for, 
or indeed could, compromise. The 
Jews had to bring in their op- 
pressed and homeless colleagues in 
Europe. The Arabs had to oppose 
that movement, for it had become 

the very basis of Arab nationalism. 

Britain, weakened by the war, 
fighting her main battle for sur- 
vival in factory and farm, could not 
afford the blood and money to hold 
the two antagonists apart. So she 
passed the problem to the United 
Nations. 


Ai ae attending some hun- 
dreds of UN meetings on 
Palestine, I can’t think the results 
have been good. Yet all those meet- 
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ings have impressed me with one 
thing. The question and the solu- 
tion are not as simple as both sides 
would try to make you think. 

Each side speaks with eloquence 
—but also prejudice. And to com- 
plicate the matter further, the big 
powers, who alone could stop the 
fighting very quickly if they so 
decided, must consider their own 
world interests. They must con- 
sider not what is the fairest solution, 
or what is the most humane solu- 
tion, but what solution can be 
reached that will most benefit their 
own world interests and at the same 
time give a modicum of fairness and 
humanity to both the combatants. 

Since the world interests of the 
big powers differ considerably, it 
is no easy matter to reconcile them 
and also the Jews and Arabs. Up 
to now it has been impossible. 

Yet on the surface it seems so 
simple. I or you or anyone who 
had ten minutes to spare could have 
figured out the ideal solution — on 
paper — and handed it to the UN 
General Assembly last fall. 


We could start with the fact that 
the Arabs were a majority in Pales- 
tine who had been ruled by a for- 
eign power and were now ready 
for independence. Ever since the 
first world war, we have believed 
that peoples have the right of self- 
determination, fair elections, major- 
ity rule with guarantees of security 
and freedom to minorities. Under 
such an accepted practice in the 
western world — at least in the non- 
totalitarian parts of it — Britain 
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would have set Palestine free. The 
UN would have supervised elec- 
tions and Palestine been left to run 
itself. 

Arab leaders said they were 
ready to accept something like that. 
If Arab and Jew had meant no 
more than Catholic and Protestant 
in this country, you would have 
had a very lively, up-and-coming 
independent Palestine. With Arabs 
and Jews sharing the political rule, 
and with the Jews introducing 
western methods, Palestine might 
well have become the leader of the 
- entire middle east. 


But off in Europe are several 
hundred thousand Jews who don’t 
feel safe in middle Europe any 
more, after the massacres of War- 
saw, Oswiecim and the rest. No 
UN diplomats seriously believed 
either that the Zionist Jews of Pal- 
estine would leave their brothers 
in Europe indefinitely or that the 
Arab majority in Palestine would 
commit political suicide by allow- 
ing immigration to continue until 
the Arabs became a minority. 


These displaced Jews of Europe 
now have their hearts fixed on Jeru- 
salem — why? Because they have 
nowhere else to go. All the doors 
were shut and have been kept shut 
by the western world that wants 
to solve the problem of Palestine. 
All that was needed then was for 
the western world to dispel the 
problem of the displaced persons, 
and the problem of Palestine would 
have become suddenly simple. If 
the United States last September, 
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for instance, had arranged to admit 
a couple of hundred thousand dis- 
placed persons — a drop in our re- ~ 
ligious and racial bucket; if we had 
negotiated for admission of lesser 
numbers to France, Scandinavia, 
Britain — which incidentally has the 
world’s best record on admitting 
refugees —the underpopulated 
South American countries, and 
Australia; and finally, if we had all 
come with clean hands to the UN 
to settle the Palestine problem on 
the fairest and most impartial basis, 
I'd be willing to bet a dollar against 
half a doughnut that we wouldn’t 
have war in Palestine today. 


But the western countries 
wouldn’t or couldn’t fix up the Jew- 
ish problem in Europe, so the Jews 
were driven to Palestine. 


But there were more complica- 
tions to come. A majority of the 
United Nations decided that Pales- 
tine should be cut up into two coun- 
tries. One would be Jewish, the 
other Arab — but in the Jewish state 
would be many Arabs, so once again 
a minority problem arose. 


The United Nations had hoped 
against hope that sweet reason 
would prevail, that the Arabs 
would accept the decision because 
it was a UN decision. 


The Arabs pointed out in biting 
terms that nobody has to obey an 
Assembly recommendation, and in 
fact, such countries as Argentina 
and South Africa — not to say Rus- 
sia and the Balkan countries — had — 
already defied the Assembly. 
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So someone would have to en- 
force the Assembly recommenda- 
tion. Nobody was ready to do that. 
The Security Council, the execu- 


tive arm of the UN, worried great- 


ly. What if the Arabs refused, as 
they were prepared to do, to accept 
the Council orders? Who then 
would force them to obey? Sup- 
posing an international force had 
to be sent. Would Britain agree 
while she still hoped that she could 
retain Arab friendship and her mili- 
tary position in that strategic world 
area? Would the United States 
agree, when any international force 
would have to include Russian 
troops, and Russian troops meant 
Russian lines of communication to 
the middle east — perhaps a base in 
the Dardanelles — and a chance for 
the Russians to build their influence 
in Palestine and its oil-rich neigh- 
bors? 

So the United States tried a com- 
promise — trusteeship —a scheme 
put up at the Special Assembly that 
only ended the middle of this 
month. The idea was for the UN, 
instead of Britain, to run Palestine 


until some sort of agreement could 
be reached. 

But neither the Arabs demanding 
independence for Palestine, nor the 
Jews demanding an independent 
Jewish state, would agree. When 
Britain refused to accept it either, 
the scheme was doomed. 

So Palestine drifted, the Jewish 
state of Israel was proclaimed, and 
the United Nations recommended 
mediation — appointed a Jerusalem 
mayor without power and a Pales- 
tine mediator without power. 

And the problem came back to 
the Security Council, with the 
question still the same: Are the big 
nations prepared to enforce peace? 

The United Nations agrees that 
there should be a Jewish state in 
Palestine. Eight or nine countries 
have recognized it, and a clear ma- 
jority favors it. If the Arabs were 
realistic they would recognize it 
too and take the line that, no matter 
how unfair they feel the presence 
of the Jewish state to be, whatever 
the rights and wrongs — and those 
rights and wrongs are pretty well 
divided — the Jews are in the mid- 
dle east to stay. 


CuartieE McCarrtny: If I only had my life to live over again! 


Epcar BERGEN: 


What would you do? 


Cuarute: Oh, I guess I’d make the same mistakes, only I'd start sooner. 


—Tue CHaruit McCartuy SHow 


“Washington, D. C.—a small group of buildings surrounded by presidential 


candidates.” 
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The Problems of Adolescence 


JOHN DOLLARD 


DOLESENCE is a time of 
A crisis not only for children 
but also for their parents. 

If you want your children to feel 
near you emotionally throughout 
life, help them during the adoles- 
cent years. If anyone is inclined to 
make light of the troubles of adoles- 
cence, let him remember Shaw’s 
ironic remark, “Youth is such a 
wonderful thing, it’s too bad it is 
always wasted on those too young 
to enjoy it.” 

From the child’s standpoint, ado- 
lescence is a problem because dur- 
ing adolescence he becomes as big, 
as emotional, and as intelligent as he 
will ever be, and yet he is still 
looked upon as a child and made to 
stand waiting at the door of life. 
To be sure, he lacks something very 
important — experience. But how is 
he going to get that if he cannot try 
out new things? 

Adolescence is also a problem 
from the parent’s standpoint. Par- 
ents tend to lag in their adjustment 
to their children —to be a year or 


This talk was broadcast on the 
University of Chicago Round 
Table program of April 25, 1948. 
Dr. Dollard is professor of psy- 
chology in the Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale Univer- 
sity. 


two behind in habits of dealing with 
the child. They are equipped to 
deal with the younger child when 
they already have an older one on 
their hands. For parents, no less 
than for children, adolescence is a 
learning period. Rules for good 
human relations with adolescent 
children are substantially the same 
as those for dealing with any other 
persons: Tell the truth. Keep your 
promises. Be consistent in your de- 
mands and discipline, so that your 
child knows what to count on. Be 
reasonable about privileges. Share 
the living room, the telephone, and 
the radio. Pay your child’s allow- 
ance promptly, and let him spend it 
as he will. Take into account the 
customs of his own social group 
and remember that it may have 
somewhat different standards from 
the one in which you yourself grew 
up. 

Most demoralized children come 
from broken homes and bad mar- 
riages. A home can be broken by 
divorce, separation, crime, or delin- 
quency. It can also be broken, 
though less obviously, by hostility, 
neglect, or ignorance on the part 
of the parents. Since the mother 
deals so much with the children, it 
is especially important that she have 
a high morale. In this connection I 
have often said that the best single 
thing a man can do for his children 
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is to keep his wife happy. She is on 
the firing line with the children 
when he is away from home. 


Parents should try to keep in 
warm emotional contact with their 
teen-age child. When an adolescent 
is in trouble, it is usually because he 
is out of touch with his parents. If 
you lose a real emotional contact 
with your child, you lose your 
chance to teach or to influence him. 
Keeping contact with a child re- 
quires work. You have to tune 
yourself in at his level. He has a 
world of his own which you can- 
not imagine. But he will tell you 
about it if you will listen. Pick up 
the small clues which point the way 
into his world. You will then see 
what your resources are in respect 
to his needs. Think about the child’s 
problems, even though they seem 
trifling to you, and help him find 
workable answers. You may find 
yourself quite a Solomon if you put 
your mind to it. 


Most parents expect to take some 
kind of stand in regard to the sex 
instruction of their children. The 
rules are simple: Begin early and 
answer the child’s questions. Give 
him the information he asks for and 
no more. Be dry and direct, if it 
kills you. The child is not embar- 
rassed until you make him so. If 
you have waited until adolescence 
— which is late — do not underesti- 
mate the child or his friends. He 
may know a lot already, and you 
do not want to seem stupid. The 
boy wants to think of his “Pa” as 
someone who gets up early and 
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knows his way around. The child 
needs privacy. He will trust you 
more and tell you more if you never 
pry into his affairs. If you are not 
close enough to a child so that it 
seems natural to talk about sexual 
things, let them alone. Sex is an 
intimate subject, to be discussed 
between intimates, just as in 
adult life. And certainly be as per- 
missive as your code and conscience 
will let you. 


Respect the child’s competence 
where it exists and be careful to 
keep up to date on what he can do. 
Some friends of mine put their son 
into a summer camp where he rap- 
idly became a good swimmer. How- 
ever, when the parents visited the 
camp, the mother insisted that the 
boy not go near the water unless 
his father also went in to protect 
him. Since the father could pro- 
duce only an ancient breast stroke, 
while the son had already passed 
his test as a life-guard, could un- 
dress in the water, and swim across 
the lake, the mother’s concern was 
somewhat out of date. But this was 
an excellent chance for the father 
to learn the Australian crawl, which 
he did, to the great benefit of his 
relations with his son. 


If your child is convinced that 
you are doing all that you can to 
help him, even though it is less than 
he wants, he will be greatly aided 
and comforted. No matter how 
you must sometimes advise or criti- 
cize, the child should feel that you 
are solidly behind him when he is 
in trouble. It is just when the going 
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is tough that the boy learns who his 
real friends are. 

If you have a serious problem 
with your child, do not be too 
proud to get help. Anyone can 
make a mistake in rearing children, 
but only a fool refuses to correct 
it. A doctor or, more especially, a 


psychiatrist may be able to help the 
child who is a failure, a delinquent, 
or an emotional problem. Many 
clinical psychologists and_ social 
workers have the kind of under- 
standing needed. If the child does 
need outside help, the younger he 


gets it the better. 


Racial and Religious Prejudice 


“Nearly 50 per cent of the American people—the adults, that is—feel that 
some minority group is going to be harmful to the future of the country or to 
the citizen’s own personal security unless activities and Opportunities of these 


groups are curbed. 


“Every study that has been made of prejudice shows that there is a corre- 
lation, an association, between the amount of schooling the individual has had 
and prejudice. In the group that went only to grade school there are about 
twice as many prejudiced people as there are among those who graduated 


from high school. 


“There is a marked relationship between economic status and prejudice. In 
general, the lower income groups are the more prejudiced. Women also are 
more likely than men to accept negative stereotypes about Jews and Negroes, 
and want more often to impose restrictions upon Jews. . 


“There is also a marked relationship between general personality character 
and prejudice. The prejudiced person is much more likely than others to 
have what may be called an ‘authoritarian personality’—that is, he is more 
likely to believe very strongly in strict discipline and order. Such a person 
believes that the most important thing to teach his child is absolute obedience 


to his parents. 


“Moreover, those people who are against one minority tend to be against 
other minorities. That is, the person who is anti-Semitic tends also to be anti- 


Catholic, and so on.” 


—CrypE W. Hart, Director of National Opinion 
Research Center, on a University of Chicago 
Round Table program. 
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Fear Holds Back Recovery 


in Europe 


ANNE O'HARE McCORMICK 


HE events of the past year 
have deepened our convic- 
tion that we cannot survive 
on this reeling planet except as an 
organized world community, in 
which national sovereignty is lim- 
ited by international law. The fact 
that unity becomes more inescap- 
able every year — becomes as nec- 
essary to modern life as the air we 
breathe — makes division ever more 
stifling and therefore more danger- 
ous. Humanity today is like a self- 
mutilated body; like a church in 
schism; like Lot’s wife turned into 
a pillar of salt — static, sterile and 
bitter — because she looked back 
instead of going forward. 


I am equally sure these events 
have. taught us that this country 
must use its own power to the ut- 
most. Without means, without 
force, without unity, the United 
Nations still stands, a little like the 
cloud by day and the pillar of fire 


This address by the distin- 
guished editorial writer of THE 
NEW YORK TIMES was delivered 
in Washington before the Wom- 
en’s Action Committee for Last- 
ing Peace and broadcast over the 
NBC network, April 18, 1948. 
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by night that pointed the way to 
the Promised Land. The pillar 
stands because nobody dares to pull 
it down. 


But we are the other pillar of the 
free world. A security system can- 
not create a world order; it can 
only maintain it after it is created. 
Our task is the task of Atlas — to 
put our strength under this trem- 
bling sphere and hold it up. Noth- 
ing less or narrower than the great 
globe itself is our sphere of influ- 
ence. pay 


This task takes all our strength 
and all our weight. When I talked 
to a wise man in Rome a month 
ago about the European crisis, he 
wondered, as all Europeans won- 
der, if Americans understood its 
urgency. We thought then that 
the Marshall Plan legislation couta 
not go through before May. “That 
will be too late,” he said. “You 
must act sooner than soon.” 


So we must develop a strength 
beyond our known strength — 
strength of purpose, strength of 
mind, strength to be quiet as well 
as strength to act. How much 
darker the international outlook is 
than it was a year ago is underlined 
by the change of emphasis. At last 
year’s meeting the accent was on 
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measures to make and maintain 
peace. Now all we are thinking of 
is how to avoid war. 

The touchstone of every policy 
we adopt, whether it is rearmament 
or shipping food to Austria; the 
test of every move we make and 
every word we speak, in answer to 
Russian pressure to get us out of 
Berlin or in public pronouncements 
at home, is: Will it act as a deter- 
rent to war? 

There is not a scintilla of doubt 
that visible force is a deterrent. The 
great question is how to use this 
force to break the pattern of fear 
and hate that blankets the world. 

We are all aware that it cannot 
be broken by force alone. The 
European Recovery Program is the 
spectacular proof that the Ameri- 
can idea of power is not to concen- 
trate it in ourselves, which is the 
imperialistic idea, but to develop, 
revive or stimulate the power of 
other nations. We are pouring 
money into Europe for the same 
reason that blood donors open their 
veins to the sick and the wounded 
—to make it strong. The Marshall 
Plan is a blood transfusion. The 
vital difference between our policy 
and that of the Soviet Union is that 
we seek to make Europe strong 
while Russia works to make it 
weak. 

Last year we were begging for 
a plan for the resurrection of Eu- 
rope bold and big enough to fire 
the imagination of mankind. Well, 
now we have it! In ten months this 
people and its representatives con- 
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ceived, debated, subsidized and set 
in motion with almost unanimous 
consent an international enterprise 
that has no precedent. This is our 
bid for peace, the greatest ever 
made by any nation. It is a magnifi- 
cent affirmative gesture of faith in 
ourselves, faith in democracy, faith 
in Europe. No one weighing it in 
the balance of events can doubt 
that the United States at last under- 
stands its responsibility and can be 
counted on not to betray its leader- 
ship. 

But of course money is not 
enough. All we can do with money 
is to set the wheels of recovery 
turning and give the people on the 
front lines something better than 
misery to stand for. 

Armament is not enough. All 
we can do with arms is to stiffen 
the resistance of our friends and 
demonstrate that the Red Army is 
not the only force in the world. If 
this weren’t necessary for other 
reasons, it is necessary to protect 
the Red Army itself, or its leaders, 
from the temptation of moving be- 
cause the going is easy. | 

The contest the world is engaged 
in is at the present stage a political, 
moral, in a profound sense a re- 
ligious war. General Sir Brian Rob- 
ertson, British Military Governor, 
made a strange speech to the Ger- 
mans in Duesseldorf yesterday, a 
curtain speech ending the dismal 
chapter of quadri-partite rule. He 
admitted it was strange. “But we 
live in strange times,” he said, 
“which have no parallel in history.” 
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The war we are fighting is also 
strange and unparalleled. And what 
the American people need above all 
to understand is that the decisive 
stage is mow. Only if we lose the 
political contest will there be armed 
conflict, and we cannot lose it if 
political offensives like the Marshall 
Plan on the one hand and visible 
reserves of military strength on the 
other are backed up by an over- 
powering display of moral force. 
The military strength will impress 
the Kremlin, which seems impreg- 
nable to other arguments, and the 
moral force —meaning a faith in 


the values we defend that will fire | 


our spirit and steel our will never 
to give up—will draw around us 
all the peoples whose cause is our 
cause. 


Never to give up! That is our 
hard assignment. The continuing 
struggle will be long and full of 
shocks, and the outcome will de- 
pend on our capacity to anticipate, 
counter and withstand these shocks. 
The character and stamina of the 
people behind the armies and the 
grants in aid are more important 
than the soldiers or the dollars. 


I HAVE lately returned from the 
most saddening and _ stirring 
round of Europe I have ever made. 
I wish I had time to share with you 
the impressions I gathered in that 
journey, especially at the focal 
points of the  crisis— England, 
France, Germany and Italy. All I 
can say is that everywhere it is 
the same crisis, that it is impossible 
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to exaggerate it, and that it arises 
from the same impulse that moved 
Hitler —the desire to possess and 
control the continent of Europe. 
The Soviet Union seeks to establish 
control while the power of the con- 
tinental nations is at an all-time low, . 
and the United States seeks to 
strengthen them to resist control. 

This is the issue between us. It 
has taken the democracies a long 
time to see that Soviet control does 
not mean communism, as we used 
to understand it, or revolution in 
the classic sense of a rising of the 
people for greater freedom and 
opportunity. It means reaction and 
tyranny — the first tyranny in his- 
tory that uses the name of democ- 
racy to abrogate the elemental hu- 
man rights mankind has struggled 
through the ages to win. 

The sum of all my observations 
is not simply that Europe is worth 
saving. ‘That is evident in the des- 
perate risks Russia takes to conquer 
it and the unprecedented measures 
we take to strengthen it. I came 
home convinced that Europe is 
capable of saving itself. I was 
struck most of all by the recupera- 
tive power of the countries I vis- 
ited and the amazing resilience of 
people, bobbing up after they have 
been knocked down. The vitality 
of the great tradition we call West- 
ern civilization is a thrilling confir- 
mation that it corresponds to the 
essential needs and aspirations of 
the soul of man. 

A scholarly friend told me the 
other day that he looks forward to 
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a second Renaissance at the end of 
this period of strain and stress. He 
put the end a long way off, with a 
Dark Age intervening, and I an- 
swered that we have the makings 
of a Renaissance here and now if 
the streams of human energy could 
be released from the dams of fear 
that hold them impounded. 

The world is readier than it has 
ever been for bold political experi- 
ments, for sweeping social reforms, 
for land reclamation and power de- 
velopments, for grand-scale city 
planning, slum clearance and home 
building. Wherever there is de- 
struction, people are possessed by 
a passion to build. I saw a frail and 
ragged young man singing at the 
top of his voice as he fitted broken 
bricks to make a wall in an Italian 
Willaves\ Yesen iam happy,” he 
laughed. “It’s wonderful to put up 
something. I feel as if I were help- 
ing to rebuild the world.” 

People in Europe are ready to 
move. They are shaken out of ruts 
and long to pioneer in fresh fields. 
They talk of Africa as Americans 
once talked of the West, as the new 
frontier. The young don’t think 
much of money. They don’t mind 
hardship. That’s why the chro- 
mium-plated, stream-lined America 
of the glossy magazines isn’t very 
good propaganda. 

They are ready for Unity. It is 
beginning to dawn on the European 
mind that Europe as a conglomera- 
tion of small national units is out of 
date and unworkable. They are 
convinced that the United States 
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and the Soviet Union are strong be- 
cause large federations of customs- 
free states’ are the only political 
structures adapted to modern life. 
There is an irresistible urge toward 
European federation. This move- 
ment is given impetus by the Mar- 
shall Plan, the first prescription for 
Western Union, but it grows — and 
this is something Americans should 
realize — it grows because the deep- 
est desire of all Europeans is to 
become independent of Russia and 
America, and they know the only 
way to achieve this independence 
is in union. 

The ground is ready for a great 
flowering of the creative arts. 
Something in the air of Europe to- 
day, in the intense popular interest 
in art exhibits, concerts, books, 
handicrafts of all kinds, produces 
the kind of vivid and expectant at- 
mosphere that must have heralded 
the Renaissance. 


a ee rising tide is held back by 
fear and suspense. What I re- 
sent most in Soviet policy is that it 
freezes the currents of life and hope 
that make for reconstruction. The 
Russian veto on the war settlements 
is a veto on the works of peace. 
The people of Europe are chafing 
to work, aching for tranquility. 
Were it not for the pall of fear and 
uncertainty flung over the conti- 
nent by the Kremlin and the Co- 
minform, the story even now would 
be of European revival instead of 
European crisis. 
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And what I miss most in the pol- 
icy of the United States is power 
to banish that fear from the world. 
Despite the incessant campaign to 
turn Uncle Sam into the bogeyman 
and the warmonger, a combination 
of Mr. Gradgrind and Simon Le- 
gree, nobody in Europe is really 
afraid of us—and that, I think, is 
the answer to all that is said against 
and the epitome of all that can be 
said for us. We are too powerful 
to be popular and too rich not to be 
envied, but we are probably the 
first great power that other nations 
—all but one— would like to see 
armed to the teeth. “If you were 
at this moment as highly militarized 
as the most warlike nation of rec- 
ord,” the head of a European gov- 
ernment said to me, “we would all 
be sure that you would keep the 
peace. A greater tribute to power 
I cannot conceive.” 

But as yet our power is not great 
enough to break the spell of fear. 
And we have been jockeyed into 
the negative position of heading an 
“anti” crusade. Why should the 
campaign in Italy be between Com- 
munist and anti-Communist instead 
of democrat and anti-democrat? 
There is talk now of organizing an 
anti-Cominform. Why not a De- 
minform or a League for Liberty? 


We at least should call things by 


their right names. The Lefts are 
called Right and the Rights are 
called Left, and nobody knows the 
difference, but there is an eternal 
difference between Right and 
Wrong, truth and falsehood, police 
rule and popular government, and 
it is our business to keep it clear. 

~The best way to stop Russia is 
to dissipate the fear she throws be- 
fore her like a barrage. To do that 
we have to cast out our own fears. 
We have to believe in the future. 
We are entering into partnership 
with Europe and underwriting an 
experiment in cooperation that 
should, if we are equal to our mis- 
sion, stimulate collective action 
everywhere, including the United 
Nations. 

We have been trying to under- 
stand Russia, and some day, when 
the doors are open, we shall. We 
have given less thought to under- 
standing Europe and helping Eu- 
rope to understand us. The new 
relationship makes this mutual com- 
prehension necessary, makes it the 
duty of an organization like this to 
help establish the community of 
purpose which alone will make the 
European Recovery Program a 
great instrument in averting war 
and creating the conditions of 
peace. Europe’s eyes are on us, 
straining to see where we are going. 


“More Americans have seen President Truman by television in one evening 
than saw Lincoln during his entire term in the White House.” 
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Peace Talk from Moscow 


Excerpts from NBC's daily NEWS OF THE WORLD pro- 
grams: reports by Morgan Beatty, Henry Cassidy, Merrill Mueller, 


Jack Begon and Edwin Haaker. 


Morgan Beatry From Wasuincton, May 11, 1948 


EWS OF THE WorLD presents 
tonight for the first time 
the real story of the peace 


feelers exchanged between Moscow 
and Washington. 

The idea for a conversation at a 
high level at this time originated in 
our State Department. It was based 
on the belief that events in recent 
weeks might lead the Russians to 
draw false conclusions about the in- 
tentions of the United States. And 
on the basis of those false conclu- 
sions they might commit an act that 
could lead to war, either by design 
or by accident. 

The President’s advisers had in 
mind the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. It is now in operation. They 
were thinking of the stepped-up 
defense program now going through 
Congress. Speeches that often used 
the word “war” in the halls of Con- 
gress caused official concern at the 
State Department. 

And beyond that is the talk of a 
joint defense of western Europe by 
the United States and the Marshall 
Plan countries. 

Then there’s the Russian propa- 
ganda line in Europe, especially 
eastern Europe. That line harps on 
the fact that this is a presidential 
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year in the United States. America 
is practically demobilized and on 
the verge of economic collapse — or 
so the line goes. America can talk 
but she can’t do business. That’s 
what Europeans are being told by 
Russian voices. 

All these things led in Washing- 
ton to a recommendation to Presi- 
dent Truman that we should once 
again state our position clearly to 
the Russians. Ambassador Walter 
Bedell Smith made what’s called an 
oral statement to Foreign Minister 
Molotov. Actually the statement 
was prepared in Washington. Mr. 
Smith merely read it to Mr. 
Molotov, on May 4th. 


The part the Russians took to 
mean overtures for peace is simply 
a paragraph or two lifted almost 
word for word from President Tru- 
man’s speech to Congress on March 
17th.* It’s nothing new —just a 
standard American policy that the 
door is never closed to discussion 
for peace. Actually, Mr. Smith did 
not intend to propose any new dis- 
cussion or any big international 
conference at this time. He merely 
opened the way for future discus- 


* Published in NBC Digest, April 1948. 
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sions with Mr. Molotov. He held 
the first conversation privately, con- 
fidentially. 

Such discussions have never been 
publicized before by major powers 
—until they have become history. 
But the Soviet Government chose 
to pick up the first confidential con- 
versation with our ambassador and 
to publicize it, and to reply that 
they too respect the open door. 

And why did the Russians decide 
to bring into the open a conversa- 
tion that, if continued privately, 
might have led to actual proposals 
for a settlement of differences? 

People who know their Russia 
feel that the Russians themselves 
wanted to stop war talk in Europe 
—it’s doing their cause no good. 
They’ve picked all the ripe apples 
east of the Iron Curtain. Now is a 
time to lower the tension. 

If so, that’s okay with Uncle Sam. 
The United States Government 
hopes it’s a good sign. But still to 
be puzzled out is what specific dis- 
cussions could be held now. Our 
highest officials are trying to find 
out how a conference could be any- 


thing more than a sounding-board 
for Mr. Molotov, as all post-war 
conferences have been. 

The one encouraging point is 
that the Russian Government has 
stated publicly it is ready to pro- 
ceed toward a discussion and settle- 
ment of the differences existing 
between us. 

That will have a tendency in 
Europe and here in America to 
lessen the tension, to put the brakes 
on talk of imminent war. That is 
one lone favorable beacon light, but 
a beacon shaded and dimmed by a 
curtain of strange weaving. 

Meanwhile you and I must re- 
member that relations with Russia 
cannot, by any stretch of the imag- 
ination, be settled by some magic 
formula of words. Words on a 
piece of paper would hardly be 
more than a piece of paper with 
words. Deeds —that would be dif- 
ferent. They must run in a straight 
line. They must be continued for 
years. So at best we can report only 
that a beginning, a slow unsteady 
beginning, may have been made in 
the direction of peace. 


Henry Cassipy FRoM Paris, May 24, 1948 


@ baer people of western Europe 
feel they are safe at least until 
next autumn. They had a real war 
scare during the spring before the 
Italian election but since then, trav- 
elling in France, Belgium, Holland 
and Switzerland, I found the fear 
had subsided and the western Euro- 
peans have entered a period of tran- 
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quility they expect to last for 
months. The reasons for the lull 
are not difficult to find. It began 
with the Christian Democratic vic- 
tory in Italy. Then there was gen- 
eral boredom with war scares. 
Accustomed as they are to conflict, 
it would take a major crisis to stir 
these people up again; and finally 
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there was the Soviet-American ex- 
change of notes. 

If the Russian’s purpose was to 
lull Europe into a sense of false se- 
curity, then they have been success- 
ful. The governments, with confi- 
dential information at their disposal, 
are more readily aware of any dan- 
ger, and [’m told that in the chan- 
cellories there is a new spirit of 
unrest. 

Some European officials feel if 
the Russians are ever going to start 
trouble it will have to be soon, 
because once the Marshall Plan 
takes effect it will be too late. The 
danger period, according to these 


MERRILL MUELLER FROM 


Hic placed and well-in- 
formed British governmental 
officials tonight expressed grave 
concern over the worsening inter- 
national situation and expected a 
political showdown between Russia 
and the west some time before the 
autumn, but no official — diplomatic 
or military — believes yet that Rus- 
sia is ready or willing to go to war 
for any annexations in western Eu- 
rope, although some countries west 
of the iron curtain have expressed 
to Britain a fear of possible warfare. 
These British spokesmen are con- 
vinced that Russia will try her ideo- 
logical campaign by two well-tried 
political methods only —first, to 
foster the rebirth of isolationism in 
America and sabotage the Marshall 
aid program by collapsing its public 
support in next year’s American 
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officials, is two years. They do not 
expect an immediate showdown be- 
cause the Russians are still engaged 
in consolidating eastern Europe and, 
above all, because of the atomic 
bomb. Except for that they feel the 
Russians would have occupied all of 
Europe long before now. 

Not immediately, but some time 
within the next two years, they fear 
the Russians will try to overcome 
these conditions and undertake the 
conquest of western Europe. On 
one point official information and 
public sentiment agree. ‘This sum- 
mer, perhaps like the summer of 
1939, will be peaceful. 


Lonpon, May 25, 1948 


budget; and second, to spread and 
increase the ever-present political 
menace of Communist fifth columns. 
Although the British Imperial 
General Staff is ever on the alert 
for menacing groupings of the Red 
Army, there is no immediate con- 
cern that Russia has made any prep- 
arations or plans for a westward 
military campaign, this year at least. 
This does not mean however that 
the General Staff does not expect 
difficulties. It, like the F oreign 
Office, anticipates a good deal of 
political and military provocation 
in central Europe this summer, espe- 
cially in Germany and Austria. 
According to reports reaching 
London, the danger spots for the 
possible spread of complete Com- 
munist annexations this year by po- 
litical means are in Denmark, Nor- 
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way and Finland, where public 
nerves are reported shaky; but 


Western Europe looks sound to 
Whitehall. 


Jack BEcon FRoM Rome, May 26, 1948 


ne ago the announce- 
meut of a decisive Communist 
defeat in the Italian elections caused 
a wave of relief throughout the 
western world. The democratic 
victory in Italy was then hailed as 
a turning point in the cold war of 
nerves between east and west, and 
in this area at least the pressure has 
lifted. But the effect in Italy has 
been like that on a ship which sud- 
denly breaks through a driving gale 
into the deadly calm in the center 
of a hurricane. 

While most of the world greeted 
the recent exchange of notes be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the 
United States as a great step toward 
peace, Italians were cynical. The 
only official statement came from 
the foreign office. It said in effect, 
“Well, talk never hurt anyone, so 
why not?” Unofficially however 
the feeling was and is, “We've heard 
this kind of talk before.” Hitler 
also was always ready to talk peace 


while preparing for his next con- 
quest. 


But despite this realistic disbelief 
in the high-sounding pleas for peace 
being tossed around by Joe Stalin, 
Italians are not alarmed, and this is 
just as true of diplomats in Rome. 
American Ambassador James Dunn 
told me this morning that he felt 
the only existing danger was delay 
in getting the Marshall Plan into 
action. He said any delay was risky, 
not because of the possibility of 
outside interference but because 
concrete results are needed imme- 
diately. Right now Communists are 
on the defensive. Italian workmen 
want the employment that is prom- 
ised in the Marshall Plan. The new 
government is ready to go ahead as 
soon as the ERP administrators ar- 
rive. If it isn’t working by this fall, 
however, the bitter disillusionment 
of hungry, unemployed people will 
be nearly as serious as the threat of 
a Red Army blitzkrieg. 


Epwin Haaker FROM Bertin, May 27, 1948 


LY VA one qualification, a com- 
parison frequently made by 
Germans likens the post-war tactics 
of the Russians to the pre-war tac- 
tics of the Nazis. The qualification 
is that Stalin appears smarter and 
more unpredictable than Hitler — 
that the Communists are avoiding 
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the pitfalls that trapped the Nazis. 
Whatever the truth of this, to Ger- 
mans the resemblance between their 
past masters and their possible fu- 
ture masters is too clearly drawn. 
Russia’s present strategy, to many 
of them, is leading toward the same 
dreary result, and there is a rising 
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fear of the harsh consequences of 
the war, of the shattered fatherland 
once again serving as a battlefield. 
But there is also a lot of despair in 
Germany, particularly among the 
young and ambitious, bred of three 
years of uncertainty, insecurity and 
stagnation under four discordant 
occupation powers. 

Where prolonged despair will 
lead is anyone’s guess. Right now it 
has Germans recalling a war-time 
saying that went: “Enjoy the war 
because the peace will be awful.” 
And with all their misery, most 
awful to them is the realization that 
they’re being forced into making 


a decision between a bullying, in- 
timidating neighbor and a benevo- | 
lent but distant protector. Given a 
fair assurance that Germany would 
not be engulfed by the bully, their 
decision would be overwhelmingly 
clear. Awed by the bully’s un- 
known strength, intimidated by 
what might happen if they reject 
Russia, their dilemma is understand- 
able. Few thoughtful Germans are 
impressed with recent Russian peace 
talk but, barring any precipitous 
act meantime, the one big remain- 
ing hope among Germans is that the 
Marshall Plan will lead them out of 
the dilemma. 


“May you move across the water like a dragon, 
May the wind fill your sails with lotus leaves, 
And may you never know the taste of salt water on your lips.” 


—Blessing by Chinese sailors, from 
Bos Rietey’s “Bevieve It on Nor” procraM 
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BITTERSWEET 


“Your news analysts have overshot their mark in portraying fear, suspicion 
and imminence of war so that now people do not turn on newscasts, for they 
take the joy and hope out of living.” 

— NBC listener in Webster Groves, Missouri 


“I especially enjoy your news commentators. After listening to a few of 
them, one certainly feels well informed.” 
— NBC listener in Aurora, Missouri 


“Your policy of employing able newscasters is of great service.” 
— NBC listener in Great Neck, N. Y. 
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Fibber McGee and Molly 


FIBBER: 
MOLLY: 


FIBBER: 


DOC GAMBLE: 


MOLLY: 


FIBBER: 
MOLLY: 


DOC: 


FIBBER: 


MOLLY: 


DOC: 


Go Fishing 
DON QUINN anp PHIL LESLIE 


Boy, what a day for fishing! Ain’t it beautiful, Doc? Look 
at that water, Molly. It’s perfect. 

What water? I can’t see anything but boats. 

Sure you can. Look over there to the left . . . you see that 
stretch of blue between those two rowboats? ... No, they’ve 
closed in again. 

I should make a fortune today. Rowboats gunnel-to-gunnel, 
amateur fly-fishermen throwing hooks at each other, the air 
full of sunburn and blood-poisoning — it’s enough to gladden 
the heart of a medical man. 

While you boys fish, I think I might take a little walk, across 
the lake. 


You mean around the lake? 


_ No, across. From rowboat to rowboat. It should be quite 


easy. 

Well, what are we standing here for — are we nature lovers 
or fishermen? Let’s get on with it. 

Okay — as soon as I get this life raft launched, Pll be pickin’ 
bass outa this lake like fleas off a livery-stable hound-dog. 
Pil yank ’em out like a ward-heeler rounding up the saloon 
vote. 

I will say for McGee, Doctor, that he makes up in enthu- 
siasm what he doesn’t show in results. 

Yes, I know. I’ve seen him fish. When he gets through lash- 
ing the lake with that bamboo buggy whip of his, there’s 


enough foam on it to shave the entire shoreline. 


No entertainment on the air is more consistently popular than 
that provided by Jim and Marian Jordan, better known in 8,449,000 
American homes (Hooper estimate, Jan.-Feb. 1948) as Fibber McGee 
and Molly. The accompanying excerpt from their program of May 
11, 1948 gives an idea of the trouble they get into each week over 
the NBC network on behalf of Johnson’s Wax. 
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FIBBER: 


DOC: 


MOLLY: 


DOC: 


MOLLY: 


FIBBER: 
MOLLY: 


FIBBER: 


FIBBER: 


MOLLY: 


WIMPLE: 


FIBBER: 


WIMPLE: 


MOLLY: 


FIBBER: 


WIMPLE: 


MOLLY: 


I come from a long line of fishermen! My father was out 
fishing the day I was born. When he heard the news, he 
let a 12-pound pickerel off the hook! 


I'd like to have seen his face when he saw you, and realized 
he’d thrown back the wrong one. 


Listen, boys — this is all very stimulating, I’m sure, but did 
you bring all this fancy equipment out here just to stand on 
the dock and yell at each other? 


You're right, Molly. I merely wanted to point out that little 
Night Crawler here only made one good catch in his life, 
and how he hooked you, I’ll never know. 


Oh now, Doctor... (chuckles) But he did have an awfully 
good line. 


Hey, help me launch this life raft, willya, kiddo? 
Aye aye, sir. Which end goes in the water first? 
It don’t matter — both ends float! Let’s go! 


(Sound: slithering and clumping) 

You take that side of the raft and I’ll take this side and #4 
Oh, hiya, Wimp! 

Oh, hello there, Mr. Wimple. 

Hello, folks! 


I was wondering if you were gonna come out today, Wimp. 
Everybody I know is out on the lake. Gimme a hand 
launching this life raft, willya? 


Oh, certainly. What’s all that stuff on it? 


His fishing equipment, Mr. Wimple. Lunch, fishing tackle, 
bait, icebox, sunburn lotion, sinkers, bobbers, umbrella, root 
beer, magazines, portable radio, sun glasses and dry socks. 


I believe in bein’ comfortable, Wimp. No use having a nice, 
roomy 16-man life raft if you’re not gonna use the space. 
Well, let ’er down into the water when I say the word, 
Wimp ... easy, now... got it? 


I think so. Clumsy old thing, isn’t it? 


Well, it’s nothing to take to the Senior Prom, Mr. Wimople. 
BUCHts (14% 
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FIBBER: 


FIBBER: 


WIMPLE: 


FIBBER: 


WIMPLE: 


FIBBER: 


MOLLY: 


FIBBER: 


WIMPLE: 


Okay, let ’er in easy ... 

(Sound: scuffling — splash) 

That does it... Come on, Molly ... take my hand... get 
in... there we are. Give us a shove off, willya, Wimp? 
Yes, I will, but don’t you think... 


(Sound: slap of waves) 


Can’t talk now, Wimp . . . time’s a-wastin’ . . . give it a 
shove... 


All right... (grunts) But I really thing you should... 
That’s the boy ... here we go .. . see you later, boy! 


Heavenly days, that was quite a push, wasn’t it? We'll be 
fifty feet away from the dock before we need the oars. 


Yeah, but I better have em ready. Hand me the oars, kiddo, 
sol... Ohmy gosh! Hey, Wimp! 


(Way off) That’s what I was trying to tell you, Mr. 
McGee. Your oars are lying here on the dock! 


Boy Frienp: Judy, I’m going to kiss you. If I do, will you yell for help? 


Jupy: Not unless you need it. 


—THE Jupy Canova SHow 


Mitton Berrie: My brother has a new 1948 Revertible Coupe. 


Frank Gatiop: Revertible? You mean convertible. 


Berte: I mean Revertible. At the end of the month it reverts back to the 
finance company. 


— Mitton Berit SHOW 


Graciz ALLEN: I looked over the rest of the men at the party and I was so 
glad I was married to you. 


GerorcEe Burns: Thanks, sweetheart. 
Graciz: It’s such a comfort to know you have a husband that no other 
woman will try to steal. 
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— Burns AND ALLEN SHOW 
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Our Oil Demand and Supply 


An “America United” Discussion 


Mr. Lacey: Early this year we 
heard a lot of talk about a very 
serious shortage of gasoline and oil 
in this country. It was suggested 
that there was a good possibility 
that we would have to return to 
rationing in order to save the situa- 
tion. There was particular concern 
over the increased need for tractor 
fuel, since the number of tractors 
on farms had increased greatly. The 
big bulk of farm products are now 
produced by mechanical power. 
The 1948 crops are practically 
planted. Heavy demands for trac- 
tor fuel for cultivating and harvest 
are just ahead. It is time to take 
stock of the situation. Just where 
do we stand as of today? 


This discussion was broadcast 
over the NBC network on May 
30, 1948. John J. Lacey, who 
acted as Moderator, is Director 
of Information for the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. Wil- 
liam T. Payne is President of the 
Big Chief Drilling Company of 
Oklahoma City. Clarel B. Mapes 
is Secretary of the Midcontinent 
Oil and Gas Association of Tulsa. 
John 1. Taylor is President of 
the Oklahoma Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. “America United” is a 
weekly forum presenting the 
viewpoints of industry, labor and 
agriculture on vital public issues. 
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Mr. Payne: We must recognize 
that since oil does so much so well, 
it has a vital effect upon the eco- 
nomic and political well-being of 
everyone in the United States — in 
fact, in the whole world. There is 
nothing the matter with the oil busi- 
ness —nothing but growing pains. 
As a matter of fact, the oil industry 
has done one of the most remark- 
able supply jobs in all history. It 
oiled the war successfully. Our 
weapons are now oil weapons. We 
have had an unprecedented, un- 
dreamed-of increase in the demand 
for gasoline and oil. I see nothing 
wrong with the petroleum industry 
that time and steel pipe and a nor- 
mal operation of competitive forces 
will not cure. 
Mr. Mapes: Operations in the oil 
industry are at record levels. Pro- 
duction and supply of oil products 
are already over wartime peaks and 
still increasing. Briefly, the facilities 
needed to assure still greater pro- 
duction and supplies of oil are being 
provided as rapidly as availability 
of materials will permit. It is ex- 
pected that the nation’s over-all 
supply of oil products this year and 
this season will meet the over-all 
need of all present consumers, as 
well as provide for a reasonable in- 
crease in gasoline and oil consuming 
equipment. 

That does not mean that we are 
going to have oil to waste or to be 
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careless with. Efficiency should be 
‘the guide line. 


Mr. Lacey: I think we will all 
agree to that. Now, Mr. Taylor, 
from the farmers’ angle, what 
‘would you say? 


Mr. Taytor: Mr. Lacey, the farm- 
ers are deeply concerned, because 
in the last few years the use of 
‘mechanized equipment on farms has 
doubled and tripled. From the 1935 
use of a million tractors, we are 
‘now using more than three million. 
Just the other day, as an example, 
coming into Oklahoma, in checking 
‘two stations we found eleven hun- 
dred combines moving through 
‘Oklahoma into the wheat belt. That 
-wouldn’t have happened a few years 
ago. Those machines not only are 
carried by trucks using gasoline, 
‘but they in turn use gasoline in the 
production of wheat. All agricul- 
iture is depending very largely upon 
'the use of oil and oil equipment. 


‘Mr. Lacey: I read the other day 
‘that between the two wars about 
‘two-thirds of the farm horse and 
‘mule population had been liqui- 
dated. That means that load has to 
‘be carried by internal combustion 
'motors now. 


Mr. Taylor, how about the efh- 
ciency of farm production that has 
‘been brought about through the use 
‘of oil? 
Mr. Taytor: We find that during 
‘the war period the efficiency of 
production was stepped up some 37 
per cent. America is one of the few 
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places ‘in the world which feeds 
itself and produces enough for other 
people as well, and to do this, we 
certainly depend upon oil and its 
by-products. 


Mr. Lacey: Mr. Mapes, would you 
care to enlarge a little on the supply 
situation? 


Mr. Mapes: The demand for oil 
this year is expected to be about 6% 
and possibly 7% over what it was 
in 1947. Now for the year 1947, we 
produced in this country about 
1,850,000,000 barrels of crude oil. 
We produced other products of a 
petroleum nature of some 300,000,- 
ooo barrels, giving us a total oil 
supply of 2,148,000,000 barrels in 
the year 1947. At the present time 
we are producing almost 10% more 
oil than we were last year. 


Today we have on hand some 
500,000,000 barrels of oil in storage. 
That is not a stock pile; that is stor- 
age to be used in our business. We 
call it operating stock — oil in pipe- 
lines, in tanks in distributors’ hands. 
Whenever the total supply of oil 
does not come up to the total de- 
mand, then we fall back on that as 
a cushion. One year we will add to 
the stock and another year we will 
take away from it. 


Mr. Lacey: The demand is still 
going up and will be greater next 
year than this year. I wonder if we 
could enlarge a little on the causes 
for this very great increase in de- 
mand. Mr. Payne, would you like 


to comment? 
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Mr. Payne: The increase in de- 
mand is easy to understand when 
you realize the great increase in 
consuming units from 1941 to 1947. 
The percentages of increase were, 
in round figures: passenger cars, 
6%; trucks and buses, 28%; trac- 
tors, 59%; oil stoves, 112%; oil 
burners, 41%, and Diesel locomo- 
tives, 412%. Military forces used 
six or seven times as much petro- 
leum products in 1947 as they did 
in 1938. 


Mr. Mapes: I want to emphasize 
right here that the farmer in the 
last few years has become one of 
the major factors in today’s un- 
precedented oil demand. 


Mr. Lacey: In addition to tractors, 
how many trucks are found on 
farms? 


Mr. Mapss: 1,800,000 trucks — one- 
third of the trucks of the nation. 
The number of all trucks is ap- 
proximately 5,000,000. There are 
35 to 37 million automobiles on the 
road. The farmer has one-seventh 
of all the automobiles. That switch 
started in 1935. Since that time 
they have tripled the use of trac- 
tors. Before the war there were a 
few self-propelled combines. To- 
day there are more than 10,000, and 
we know the increase in automo- 
biles and trucks means a greatly 
increased use of oil, so there is no 
doubt about it, today’s farm mech- 
anization is a major factor in the 
big oil demand. 
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Mr. Lacey: Where is all this oil 
coming from to supply the demand 
ten years from now? 


Mr. Mapes: Mr. Lacey, I think it 
will come from the same sources 
it is coming from today. There is 
no doubt about it that as we are 
able to drill more wells that we will 
find more oil production. Last year 
we drilled about 33,000 wells. This 
year we will probably drill between 
37,000 and 38,000 wells. Now the 
record shows that over the past four 
or five years, one out of every three 
wells drilled is a dry hole. That 
means that two out of every three 
wells drilled were gas wells or oil 
wells. ‘The gas wells were in minor 
quantities. We might say that two 
out of every three wells drilled 
during this current year will result 
in oil production. 


Mr. Lacey: This question of future 
supplies — where are the known re- 
serves, and what about after those 
reserves are exhausted? Mr. Payne, 
would you like to comment a little 
on that? 


Mr. Payne: We have untold re- 

serves in the United States. I have 
been in the business for 25 years, 
and we have always had a scare 
story that we were running out of 
oul. Our resources of oil at the pres- 
ent time are much higher than they 
ever have been in the history of our 
country. It is true that oil is getting 
harder to find. We are having to 
drill deeper to find this oil. Back in 
1930, 6,000 feet was a deep well. 
Recently in Oklahoma a well was 
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drilled at a greater depth than 
17,000 feet. We held the record 
here in Oklahoma for a short time 
for the deepest producer in the 
world — 14,200 feet. We held that 
record for about two weeks and 
another company brought in a well 
that is producing at a greater depth 
than that. We also have untold re- 
serves in the continental shelf. 


Mr. Lacey: The continental shelf. 
That is the shelf that extends out 
from the shore line in some places 
— how many miles? Forty or fifty 


in some places? 


Mr. Payne: It could extend that 
far, Mr. Lacey. Recently I visited 
a well ten miles out in the open 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico, and 
it is tremendous. 


Mr. Lacey: How deep was the 
water where they put the well? 


Mr. Payne: The water was be- 
tween 45 and 50 feet deep. They 
had built a platform that covered 
an acre anda half. They practically 
had a small city. It was quite an 
engineering feat to develop a 
method of getting barges and boats 
to the platform. It had to be sort 
of a swinging bridge. They built a 
hotel on the platform to accommo- 
date 60 men. Sixty men slept and 
ate on this location. The platform 
alone cost a million and a quarter 
dollars, and the well cost an addi- 
tional $500,000 to drill to a depth 
of 14,000 feet. They may get a dry 
hole. If they get production they 
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will be able to drill six or seven 
wells from that one platform. 


Mr. Lacey: Even so, it is a tremen- 
dously expensive operation. 


Mr. Payne: It is an expensive oper- 
ation. In the open waters of the 
gulf you are subject to storms. As 
I said, this continental shelf is a 
great source of future reserves, and 
besides that, as I mentioned, we are 
drilling wells to greater depth. Last 
year we found ten below 12,000 
feet in depth. Of course they are 
all costly, but the results are what 
counts, and we are getting results. 


Mr. Lacey: Let’s figure on the 
time when those reserves are gone. 
What is the last reserve? Mr. 
Mapes, we hear a good deal about 
shale. What are the prospects? 


Mr. Mapes: Ojil-bearing shales are 
one of our remote reserves. They 
are distinctly thin. We have been 
investigating them for 20 years. 
There are a number of other things 
that will come far ahead of the use 
of shale. 


Mr. Lacey: Would you name some 
of those? 


Mr. Mapes: First and most impor- 
tant is the synthesis of natural gas. 
Many people don’t know that syn- 
thetic gasoline and Diesel fuel have 
already been manufactured from 
natural gas in commercial quantities. 
There are two plants — large plants 
and costly ones—being built to 
produce commercially gasoline and 
Diesel fuels from natural gas. One 
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is in south Texas and one in Kansas, 
in Garden City. 


Mr. Lacey: Is there plenty of 
natural gas available? 


Mr. Mapes: A tremendous amount 
is available in the United States. A 
few people think we ought to start 
conserving by restricting the use of 
natural gas, but I can give you an 
idea of the reserves of natural gas 
by mentioning the statistics of what 
we consider to be the present re- 
serve. You are all acquainted with 
the term “one million.” We know 
that one billion is a thousand mil- 
lion. One trillion is a thousand 
billion. We have actually proven 
reserves in the United States at this 
time of 166 trillion cubic feet of 
natural gas. 

The next thing after the synthe- 
sis of natural gas is that of coal. 
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Then, Mr. Lacey, the synthesis of 
shales. Those will come in time. 
They can be used, but the cost 
factor of course is going to be im- 
portant in that. We will not go to 
the uses of products synthesized 
from coal and shale until we have 
to. If we go to the synthesis of coal 
and make oil and gasoline from that, 
we have untold thousands of years” 
of supply ahead of us. 


Mr. Lacey: That sounds very en- 
couraging. In brief, Mr. Mapes, we 
are not going to run out of oil. 


Mr. Mapgs: That is absolutely true. 
We are not anywhere near going 
to run out of oil. These periodic 
rumors of the country running out 
of oil are not new. They turn up 
whenever a dislocation of supply 


occurs. 
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WORLD'S MOST MODERN TELEVISION STUDIO 


Studio 8G, the world’s most modern and best-equipped television studio, 
opened on April 22, 1948 in Radio City, N. Y. The result of more than two 
years of planning by NBC engineers and program personnel, as many as 
four separate programs can be presented consecutively from it. In it has 


been installed enough light, heat, power and air-conditioning to supply a 


village of 100 average-size homes. Because of the small amount of light 

required by the new NBC ¢elevision cameras which use the sensitive RCA 

Image Orthicon tube, four-fifths of the heat generated by lights formerly 
used in television studio operations has been eliminated. 


“T had five pledges until like a fool I let them televise me.” 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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